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THE SHINING HOUR ; 
AND HOW THEY IMPROVED IT. 


A STORY. 


BY ELIOT MCCORMICK, 


66 TT will be a good day for the Rocks,” 

she said, half-interrogatively, hesi- 
tating a moment on her way up-stairs 
and looking over her shoulder at the 
young man below. 

The moon came out from under a cloud 
just then ; perhaps the fact of its being 
under a cloud prompted her inquiry—and 
shining through the window at the head 
of the stairway lit up the curly head 
with a saint-like halo,—as it seemed to 
Arthur Wainwright,—quite in keeping 
with his somewhat imaginative idea of 
her character. 

He stood there at the foot of the stairs 
leaning on the balustrade and contem- 
plating the picture, so intent lest it should 
be dispelled by a sudden move on her 
part or by another cloud, that he waited 
quite fifteen seconds before answering. 

He was as anxious as she that her 
hopes regarding the morrow should be 
realized. He hadn’t a doubt but that 
they would be; but even if he had, he 
wouldn’t have brought a cloud to the 
sunny face, by telling her so. So he 
looked up with a confident smile and 
said : 

“T think it will, Miss Worth.” 

““T do hope so;” and breathing a sigh 





looking down toward the beach where 
the beating surf made music to his 


thoughts. 
It was little less than a week that he 
had known Mabel Worth. True, they 


= pees: to the same church in New York; 
ut in St. Asyncritus’s, or St. Syn’s, as it 


was popularly known, so vast were the 
numbers of the congregation and so 
small its fellowship, that two people 
might attend there for a lifetime without 
knowing one the other. 

Then again the fact of the young man’s 
be assistant superintendent in the 
Day Star Mission, while Mabel was yet 
one of Miss Pierrepont’s “ girls” in the 


chureh Sunday-echool, threw, them, into | 


How he got to Eastmarsh does not con- 
cern the pu of this tale. It is quite 
enough that he had come with the inten- 
tion of staying two days, and now pro- 

making it two weeks. 

His gaze, as he stood there in the door- 
way, wandered away toward those objects 
of tender interest and frequent pilgrimage 
on the part of visitors to Eastmarsh, of 
which he and Mable had just been speak- 
ing—the Rocks. Jutting outintothe ocean 


_from a long ridge that connects East- 


marsh with the main land, they form the 
lower boundary of the beach which ex- 
tends thence to Eastmarsh Point, two 
miles distant. Every afternoon they are 
more or less a a resort, while 
on Sundays the whole population of 
the place turns out to adorn and varie- 
gate their rugged surface. The only 
sources of occupation whatever at East- 
marsh, on Sunday, as it seems to these 
people, are a morning journey back in 
the country for five miles to Westmarsh 
Church, and an afternoon sojourn in the 
clefts of the Rocks. Perha iy, bs 
viduals avail themselves of the 
privilege, while five hundred more or less 
enjoy the latter. 

t had been rung into Arthur’s ears all 
the week that Sunday afternoon on the 
Rocks was just the acme of | agg and 
as he had come day by to know 
something of the features of the place 
and to know Mabel Worth, he had readily 
come to admit the Boag oy and to 
think that, with bel for company, 
there couldn’t indeed be any more pleas- 
ant or profitable way of passing the Sab- 
bath hours. As to the wisdom or sound- 
ness of his conclusions I need not just 
now 8 A 

And it was with this anticipation in 
mind, of a cloudless, summer afternoon, 
and a shaded, well-shawled niche, and a 
toad of bright eyes lo king down into his 

rom beneath the seaside hat, whose en- 
circling and overhanging forget-me-nots 
intertwined with the clustering curls, and 
a tuneful voice, talking or silent as best 
suited its owner’s mood, and the roar of 
the waves to fill in whatever harmonies 
were lacking, if indeed there should be 
any ; it was with the thought of all this 
that he gave one parting look toward the 
long black line which to-morrow would 





oe the freshness of the early hours 
the easy Pai are Gt » Sas Sas 
perfect summer day. y grew ho 
as the hours peek ye but the sky was 
flecked with little patches of white cloud 
pride bs breeze from the ocean tem- 
e glow. 
a ture ter dates frie 
a ur peo 
lea She “Sandview,” half a ‘lie 
away, for the Rocks, and immediately 
notified Miss Louise Fairfax, whom he 


them to be going. , 

} couple there were Fannie 
Bra: and Mr. Tom Arthur 
Wainright and Mabel W Adele 
than the ¢ ohn 


who was Mabel’s aunt and Adele’s guar- 
dian for the summer, and was chaperon- 
ing the company on this , and 
Garrett Bergen, whose chronig indolence 
deterred him from e i in any 
scheme that contemplated a half mile 
walk on a hot day. 

If they had gone off just then, there 
jg ger pg ong co hep occasion 

r this story, but pened to 
have forgotten her shawl, and running 
up stairs to get it, detained them all for 
& moment, during which brief interval a 
sufficient cause arises in the person of 
Mrs. Brimblecum. 

This worthy lady was the large-hearted 
widow of Captain Joe Brimblecum, who, 
in life, used to run a lumberschooner from 
Kenduskeag to New York, and, in death, 
left a sufficient portion to his surviving 
partner to d and maintain the 
* Brimblecum Co: ? at _Eastmarsh. 

In summer Mrs. Brimblecum devoted 
herself to the interests of her boarders 
and in winter to the regeneration of 
Eastmarsh Point, in which locality she 
was nevertheless at all times deeply con- 
cerned, and on behalf of which, as it ap- 

she had now come to speak. 

She gave them all, as she came through 
the door, a motherly smile, elevated her 
spectacles a little above her eyes, and 
oo them with a somewhat disquieted 


“T declare,” she said, with regret, “I 
do wish you were going the other way.” 

They all —_ in astonishment until 
Johnny T asked, as though he 
hadn’t heard aright, 

“ The other way ?” 

The good lady nodded affirmatively. 

“ Down to the point,” she exclaimed ; 
“1 know it isn’t a nice walk, and of course 
you’re set on going to the rocks.” 

“But, my dear, good woman,” and 
Johnny’s voice expressed the height of 
amazement, “‘ why shouldn’t we go to the 
rocks ?” 

Mrs, Brimblecum’s honest, placid face 
took on an expression of real trouble. 

“I don’t say you shouldn’t go, ‘Mr. 
Telfer,” she answered, “ but there are those 
poor children down at the Point just 
pe agg Apa for want of some one to 
take hold of them. Last year Mr. Duane 
from the ‘ Sandview’ did it, but this sum- 





sympathetic voice sank all at once into 
mournful pathos, “ there’s more than one 
of them that’s never heard of the gospel 
and don’t know so much as a line of the 
Commandments. The Lord died for 
them,” she added Fs pemess , after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “and I wonder how they’re 
ing to know it, unless some one tells 
them ?” 
The 
the o 
nee and 
“You want us to 


ng people looked from. one to 
with varying expressions of 
lexity. 
own to the Point, 
teach ?” asked 


ing It’s very kind in you, Mrs. Brimble- 
cum,” he said, at I with great 
tesy, “to give us credit for being able to 
serve you, but it’s more than our mei.ias, 
ma’am. It isn’t at all in our line. We 
thank you very much,” waving his hand 
deferentially, “but I don’t really think 
you’d find us at all serviceable.” - 
Before Mrs. Brimblecum could discern 
just what it was that Estes was so thank- 
ful for, or respond to his calm and over- 
powering courtesy, Garrett put in from 
the hammock, where he was lazily swing- 
po Ape casual and very lan- 
guid p tion : 
“* You’re a Sunday-school man, Wain- 
ht,” drawing attention to 
Arthur as gene candidate for the 


ery service. 

. iss Worth came hastily down the 
stairs just then, on the t of announc- 
ing her readiness to go, but noticing their 
abstraction, aoe within the doorway, 
be puzzled and looking for an 
explanation. 


PS. e tg had crimsoned as 
, an ps were pressed y 
together, lest some hasty word esca: 
them should resent the cool shifting 
their load to him. 

“TI wish you’d tell me what it’s all 
about,” exclaimed Mabel, rather impa- 
tiently, and Miss Brayton took it upon 
herself to answer, thereby effecting a 
moment’s diversion from Arthur. 

“ Tt’s proposed that we all go down to 
the Point and play Sunday-school,” she 
explained. 

Mabel’s face took om a tragic look. 

“My !” she ejaculated, just 
as Arthur, from whom the momen 
sense of vexation had somewhat p 
away, was heard to ask, 

“ Where is your school. Mrs. Brimble- 
cum?’ And while thé good lady ex- 
plained, h@“hhearing little of what she 
said, hastily went over the matter in his 
mind. 

I mead not follow the mental process, 
Almost any one who has a strict sense of 
duty and finds it interfering with a favor- 
ite pleasure or cherished anticipation, 
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can picture his state of feeling. For he 
knew, even before Garrett spoken, if 
he would be true to his own conscience, 
that the thing on which he had set his 
heart must be given up, It was a matter 
of clear conviction with him, that what- 
ever interfered with the pertapanes of 
duty was wrong, It might be in itself 
ever so harmless a thing, but it must be 
resigned all the same. 


: ! 
So, before the good lady had finished, | they wera ond nd him, thirty 
willingly, for he knew it to be the right | 


he had met the issue and accepted it; 


thing to do, and promptly, for the sad 
significance of Mrs. Brimblecum’s last 
remark weighed upon him, and it seemed 
as though even now the golden moment 
might be slipping by. And yetit was with 
some heaviness of heart and reluctance 
of — that he said, 

“Tf Miss Worth will excuse me, and 


I can be of any service, Mrs. Brimble- 
cum, I go down to your school,” 
The turned suddenly aside, with- 


out so much a8 g, aud the little 
petulant action made the ,o.re 
which he could not but feel, all the 
harder to bear; added to which came 
Gar’s languid tone again, 

“ Don’t worry about Miss Worth, Wain- 
phan, > she'll be taken care of. Hope 

ou e a pleasant time among the 
ittle heathen—” 

“But, Wainwright,” Johnny Telfer 
broke in, “ I don’t think you’re called on 
at all, to go. You’re up here only for a 
week or so, and you ought to have one 
Su out of the fifty-two. Come, Mrs. 
Brimblecum,” turning persuasively to 
that lady, “there’s a good woman, let 
him off.” 

“Nonsense, Johnny! Mrs. Brimble- 
cum hasn’t anything to do with it. If 
Miss Worth will excuse me,” looking 
again at her, “it seems to me I ought to 


“Of course she'll excuse you,” from 
the hammock. 

Arthar tightened his lips again, while 
even Tom Estes looked annoyed. 

“Of course I’ll excuse you,” the girl 
repeated, her face still turned away. 


The young man waited a moment, un- 
certainly; then with a little bow of ac- 
knowl ent and a heavier heart than 


the graciousness Of the act indicated, 
went down across the lawn to the beach. 

Perhaps he was a hundred feet away, 
when Mabel, turning suddenly around, 
ran lightly down the steps, and over- 
pri. Pa _ her eant umbrella in 
his hand, saying impetuous 

“You must be crazy to think of such 
a walk in the sun,” and hurrying back 
to the house before he could speak a 
word, 

Whatever little elation he experienced 
from this act of kindness or from the 
consciousness of having done the right 
thing, was hardly enough to dispel the 
sense of disappointment, which started 
with him in his long, hot walk; lingered 
with him by the way, and greeted him 
when he reached his destination. 


It is true he hadn’t expected much at 
Kastmarsh Point that was inviting or en- 
couraging, but here was a most depress- 
ing state of things; only a weather- 
beaten shanty, described upon a small 
tin sign as the “Seaside Chapel,” and 
with no eyidence of life or activity about 
it save an open door. . 

He thought it well to go in, after first 
listening in vain for the busy hum inci- 
dent to a school session, and then look- 
ing up and down the road for the train 
of neatly-dressed children, that if not 
inside, ought certainly to be somewhere 
on the way. 

Within, there were the ordinary ap- 
partanasaces for a Sunday-school room— 

ut no scholars or teachers. The clock 
marked half-past three, which Arthur 
understood was the hour, but just how 
he was to n, without any school, he 
couldn’t readily see. 

Going out once more and making a 
more careful inspection, he was able to 
discover a group of children whom he 
judged were scholars, one or two hun- 
dred yards away, gathered around an old 
storm-driven hulk, 

He had no inclination to wade down 
through the sand only to have them run 
away in real or pretended fright ; it would 






be a far better idea, he a nas a at- 
tract. their a and bring them to 
him, A fish-ho do, but he didn’t 
have it, and while for some 


other expedient his eye fell u 20 . 
It was A aspera of a i age wh 


it out over the door step to the 


Then sitting down, he struckr*some 























chords, and to sing, in a clear, 
strong voice, that might be heard much 
further than the wreck < 


“Oh we are yolunteers!” 


He saw the children stop in their 
before he had finished the first line; 

ore the verse was h were 
every one on a brisk run forthe school- 
room; and by the time he had finished 
the chorus and begun the second verse, 


or more, with others still coming from a 
distance, rapt in speechless ecstasy. 

Quickly ¢ into the “ Beautiful 
River,” he merely said to them, “ Now 
sing !” and in an instant every voice had 
taken it up, and a flood of melody was 

ing over Eastmarsh Beach and 
fairly drowning the noise of the waves. 

He had judged them rightly both as to 
what they knew and what they liked, 
and in five minutes had gained entire 
hold of their confidence. So when they 
clamored for more, he quietly made it a 
condition’ that they should all go inside, 
and haying them. there, sang to them 
until he had them in a state of perfect 
tractability, and had secured a well-or- 
dered school of fifty scholars, where half 
an hour before a rabble of noisy chil- 
dren had been playing on the beach. 

Under ordinary circumstances he 
might have enjoyed the work, But he 
was so tired from the mental strain of the 
last hour, and the long walk in the sun, 
and so dispirited withal, that he went on 
with the task with only a dim sense of 
papery that qt=:! PR bp pe 
well, and a vague hope that they t 
not get the better of him before he got 
through. He proposed to himself, now 
that they were in order, to continue with 
a general service as best he might, being 
alone; and it was with this intention 
that he opened the Bible at the twelfth 
chapter of John’s gospel and proceeded 
to read a lesson therefrom. 

And while his eyes were bent upon the 
desk, a shadow, which he didn’t notice, 
fell athwart the door and lingered there 
as he read. 
* nd - * * * 

The young people, whom Arthur left 
on the a looked at each other ra- 
ther self-consciously when Mabel came 
back to them, flushed and excited by her 
hasty run; and until the young man’s 
figure was lost behind a turn in the road, 
no one said a word. 

Miss Brayton was the first to break the 
silence, as oo ve fn pe the railing 
and carelessly plucking at a spray of cle- 
matis, she q@oted, listlessly, 

_ “How doth the little busy bee,” 


whereupon Garrett directed their gaze to 
the sun, and murmured something abeut 
the quotation being “very apt.” 
there was another interval of si- 
lence until Mrs. Chandler, who had been 
patiently bearing with their vagaries, as 
she deemed them, took it upon herself to 
find out what they pro to do. 
“Well?” she exclaimed, interroga- 


ew ll!” repeated Miss Bra: I 
“Well!” re iss yton. “Pm 
sure I don’t know why we shouldn’t 
start.” 

“Tt was real mean in Mr. Wainwright 
to go off,” complained Louise Fairfax, 
giving ms piazza an emphatic dig with 

er 


paraso 

“Anda dreadfully silly thing to do,” 
she continued, entirely oblivious of Miss 
Brayton’s restlessness. 

ave you, perhaps, Miss Fairfax,” 
and with the words Gar’s long and lan- 
guid form emerged from the hammock, 

but a very wise thing on the part of our 
friend.” 

“Wise, Mr. Bergen ?” with a look that 
exp some doubt as to his sincerity. 

“Why, yes; makes room for me in your 

party—don’t you see?” 

“But you’re not going?” incredu- 


lously. 

“If Miss Worth will let me,” turning 
to Mabel. 

The girl started nervously; then with 
averted face and listless manner an- 
swered him : 

“ Why, of course, Mr. Bergen.” 

Johnny Telfer whistled. 

‘“‘ You’re a sort of Solomon, a’n’t you?” 
he asked of Gar. 

“‘ Never detected the resemblance my- 
self; others may,” and sitting on the 
hammock, Garret began to rock slowly 
to and fro. 

“Well,” and if Johnny’s tone was 
seemingly indifferent, it struck just 
where he meant it should, “it was 
that suggested Wainwright’s going off, 





and if there’s any wisdom in it, you 
ought to have the credit. Oughtn’t he, 
Miss Worth?” 

The girl looked puzzled, for here was 
an allusion to something she hadn’t 


eard, 

“You told him to go, Mr. Bergen?” 

“T gave him a little intimation of his 
duty,” 

“ And you wouldn’t go yourself?” 

“Tt wasn’t my duty, Miss Worth.” 

“ Why wasn’t it your duty, Mr. Ber- 
gen?” rather peremptorily. 

He looked at her curiously for a mo- 
ment; then with a little cur! of his lip 
and suspicion of irony in his voice, 
as 


ked, 

“ Why isn’t it your duty, Miss Worth?” 

To his great surprise, for he rather ex- 
pected she would resent the inquiry, the 
girl turned away, compressing her lips, 
and trying not to let him see the tears 
that came unbidden to her eyes. 

She walked to the further end of the 
piazza and stood there looking out over 
the sea, wondering at first why every- 
thing should go wrong when it ought to 
go right, and then, when the quiet of the 
seene had calmed her thoughts and given 
them a better turn, wondering the more 
why she should be so selfish and so un- 
mindful of her duty. She was not at all 
the haloed character of Arthur’s vision, 
but an honest, warm-hearted girl, need- 
ing only a little wise direction to keep 
her right. 

After a moment she went back to the 
others, to to speak bravely and reso- 
lutely. “I suppose if I say it’s my duty, 
Mr. Bergen, you’ll admit it’s yours.” 

He was quick to discern the turn her 
thoughts had taken, and to resign himself 
to the situation. 

“My dear young lady,” and so saying, 
Gar wra nell imself in the hamm 
once more, “I’m a monument to Inertia.” 

She gave her head a little lant 
toss that was very characteristic, then 
went on. 

“Well, I don’t care; I believe it is 
your duty anyhow, and I believe you feel 
it, even though you won’t acknowledge 
it. I’m sure now it’s mine, and I thank 
you, Mr. Bergen, for reminding me of it.” 

“T think it was a good deal meaner in 
us,” she continued, turningsto Miss Fair- 
fax, “to let him go off alone, than in 
him to go,” 

“ And I think you’re right, Miss Worth,” 
put in Johnny Telfer, emphatically. 

‘Tt was a very shabby thing for us to do, 
and I know he was dreadfully disap- 
pointed. Why, he’d been looking for- 
ward to this py Tos all day yesterday, 
and he wouldn’t go then, 1 heard him 
tell you so, Miss Worth, because he didn’t 
want to have any of the pleasure before- 
hand, And just Pees he thought it was 
his duty,—and if it was his, it certainly 
wasn’t any the less ours—he’s given it 
all up and gone down to that stuffy, poky 
place all alone.” 

They were all quiet for a moment 
when Johnny stopped, consenting readily 
enough to his statements, but seemingl 
in want of some practical suggestion. tt 
was father odd, when they afterwards 
thought of it, that this should come from 
the youngest and least forward of the 
party. : 

“Do you remember what Dr. Rubric 
said in that last sermon at St. Syn’s?” 
asked Adele Howland, timidly. 

“Well, Dellie?” and Yohany’s en- 
couraging tone helped her to apply what 
she could recall of the good doctor’s ex- 
ye . 

ou have only a single opportu- 
nity,” she repeated, “and | the mea 
that because it seemed to me that any of 
us could get one, improve it all you can. 
If you have but one hour of sunshine, 
as they do in some countries, make the 
most even of that. Life is too short to 
lose any of the daylight.’ ” 

“T remember that now,” said Mabel, 
when Adele had stopped and the others 
were turning the truth over in their 
minds, “but { haven’t thought of it from 
that day to this. I wonder,” she added, 
thoughtfully, “what good such things 
are going to do, unless we do remember 
them?” 

“Don’t do a bit of good,” said John- 
ny Telfer, with emphasis, “even if you 
do remember them, unless you practise 
them.” 

“Seems to me we're not doing that 
much,” said Louise Fairfax, with unex- 
pected frankness. 

“Nothing to hinder that I know of,” 
remarked Johnny; whereupon they all 
looked at each other with a common 
thought. 








“Do you mean we can go down 
there ?” 

“T mean to go,” returned the young 
man, candidly, “if you'll excuse me, or 
go with me, Miss Louise.” 

“ Oh, please, may I go?” eagerly put 
in Adele. 

“Of course you may,” said Mabel, 
seizing the young girl and whirling her 


off down the piazza, “ you can with 
me. I’m going. Only run up- , like 
a dear, and get me my ‘Bagster’ and aunt- 


ie’s family umbrella.” 

Miss Brayton turned to her escort and 
smiled indulgently. 

“ Does r sense of duty persuade 
you also, Mr, Estes?” she asked. 

He looked at her, doubtfully, for an 
mi TL be happy h 

% to escort to either 
place, Miss Baton.” [x 

She didn’t care to have the responsi- 
bility put on her in that way, and looked 
quite annoyed at his proposition ; and 
by that time Adele, having returned 
with the desired articles, the whole party 
were filing off the piazza, leaving Mrs. 
Chandler contemplating them over her 
book, and Garrett lazily peering through 
the interstices of the hammock. 

“Thank you, again, Mr. Bergen,” 
Mabel said, as she went by, and there 
was some smothered disappointment in 
his tone, as he replied briefly, 

“Oh, you’re very welcome.” 

Down at the gate they all paused a 
moment for final adjustment, in which 
interval Miss Brayton, with her wonted 
composure, looked at Tom, gave him her 

arasol, took up her dress, nodded cor- 
ially to the rest, and, as they turned in 
the direction of the Point, set her face 
with that of Mr. Estes, toward the rocks. 

“Tt’s annoying to have the 
broken up,” said Louise Fairfax to the 
others, “ but if people will insist on go- 
ing astray what can you do?” and that 
was all that was said among them about 
the matter. 

And as they went along, over the sand 
and under the sun, they were little con- 
cerned about the enjoyment they had 
given up or the discomforts of the way ; 
their perception of the right being all 
the time clearer and their satisfaction 
with having chosen it stronger. 

I am frank to own just here that they 
were, to an extent, thoughtless young 
people, often neglectful in religious 
things, and by no means exemplary 
Christians; and yet I consider that this 
preference of duty to pleasure showed 
on their part a quick discernment of 
their opportunity and an active readiness 
to use it in the Lord’s service. 

And so you know whose shadow it was 
that fell athwart the door while Arthur 
Wainwright was reading the Bible, and 
whose face he saw framed in the door- 
way, when by chance he looked up from 
the page. And you may faintly imagine 
how his countenance lighted up, and his 
spirits rose, and with what enthusiasm 
he read those closing verses of his lesson : 

“Yet a little while is the light with 
you. Walk while ye have the light, lest 
darkness come upon you; for he that 
walketh in darkness knoweth not whither 
he goeth. While ye have light, believe 
in the light, that ye may be the children 
of light.’ 

THE Enp. 





A GOOD SERMON. 
ape Cincinnati Commercial gives the 
following sketch of a sermon preached 
at a colored revival meeting in Missis- 
sippi : 

“ Now, bredren and sisters, we want 
mounahs heah to-night. No foolin’. Ef 
you can’t mouhn for your sins, don’t 
come foolin’ roun’ dis altah. I knows 
ye. You’s tryin’ mighty ha’hd to be 
convarted ’thout bein’ hurt. The Lord 
’spises mockery. Sometimes you sinnahs 
comes foh’rd an “holds your head too 
high a-comin’. You come foah you's 
ready. You starts too soon. You don’t 
repent. You’s no mounah, You’s foolin’ 
with de Lord. You come struttin’ up to 
de altah ; you flops down on your knees, 
an’ you peeps fruh you fingahs, dis way, 
an’ you cocks up you eahs to see who’s 
makin’ de bes’ prayer. You’s ’tirely too 
peart for peniten’s. You’s no mounahs. 
Ef you comes heah to fool, you bettah 
stay away. Bettah go to hell from de 
pew asl , or from your cabin a 


eepin’ 
swearin’, io. from de mounah’s bench a 
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foolin’. Ef you’s not in eirnes’, keep 
away from heah; don’t bodder us. Do 
you want us to make ourselves hoas and 
weah out ouah lungs a-prayin’ for you 
when you knows you’s only foolin’ wid 
de Lord? [ tells you to be mighty cah- 
ful. I waut to see you comin’ so buh- 
dened by the weight of you sins that you 
can’t hold up you heads. I want to see 
you so heart-broke dat your knees knock 
togeder when you walk. You must be 
low-minded. De Bible lays great stress 
on de low. You’s got to get low down 
inde dus’. De Book says: ‘ Low 





(lo !), in de Beok it is writ. Now, mind 
dat and be lew.” 
For The Sunday-School Times. 


CHRISTIANITY IN A CAR. 


BY E, E. NEWMAN, 


[" was one of those dull, cold, east- 
windy days of which we have had so 
many this year, and most people looked 
cross. I think they felt cross too. The 
cars left Boston full of uncomfortable 
men and women, who would have scat- 
tered discomfort in every town on the 
road if they had been left to their own 
devices, yet a very little thing made them 
comparatively amiable. 

Just as we were well started the sun 
shone out in a subdued and watery man- 
ner, bright enough to annoy those in 
range of its beams, not bright enough to 
give much pleasure ;—there was a hasty 
slamming down of blinds and much im- 
patient fumbling with the catches, which 
did not move readily ; and the cross peo- 
ple grew more cross. 

A pretty young girl sat between me 
and the window, who appeared to under- 
stand the puzzle and found no difficulty 
with her blind. In the seat before us a 
discouraged-looking, middle-aged man 
was working dejectedly at his, with an 
expression that said, “ That’s always the 
way ; everything is against me. I know 
it won’t come down, but it’s very uncom- 
fortable.” The pretty girl modestly rose, 
pressed a finger on the right place, and 
the blind began to fall. He looked round 
with dull eyes which brightened as he 
aaw the good-will in hers ; she looked so 
glad to be of service that he evidently 
began to doubt whether the whole world 
was against him, and his “Thank you” 
came in a much heartier tone than was 
commen with him; a pleasant smile 
passed over his face as he subsided into 
his seat, and that soured, disappointed 
look was almost driven away. 

By this time the young man in front 
had reached over his wife and found the 
perverse fastening ; it did not yield and 
he grew impatient, his face reddened, 
and he pushed with all his strength, but 
all was in vain, till his neighbor, who ap- 
parently expected to offer a favor as little 
as to receive one, rose and showed him 
the secret. The young man gave a care- 
less nod of thanks, his wife looked re- 
lieved, and that matter was arranged. 

In the seat before them a weary woman 
had hesitated to disturb her sleeping 
child by moving to touch the blind, but 
as the slant rays grew more annoying, 
she gently reached up to the catch and 
found that it would not move readily. 
Evidently she was used to discomfort, and 
used to bearing it bravely; not willing 
to wake the little one, she gently shel- 
tered herself as much as possible, and 
tried to think of something pleasant. The 
man behind her was not in the habit of 
showing attention to women, unless they 
‘and pretty; he would never 
have thought of helping her if he had 
not felt the convenience of being himself 
helped ; as it was he dropped the blind 
hurriedly and buried himself in his paper 
too quickly to see the grateful glance 
that thanked him. He lost something 
really fine, for that woman was, obviously, 





one who appreciated service for itself and 
for its meanings, and her look showed 
that the whole day had been brightened 
for her by the little kindness. 

By this time almost every one in the 
car had noticed how the favor was going 
round, and had felt brightened and re- 
freshed by noticing it. The spirit of the 
girl who was unselfishly glad to serve 
another, the true spirit of Christianity, 
in however small a thing it may appear, 
diffused itself among the cross, wearied 
people; they looked to see if they could 
make their neighbors more comfortable, 
they put up packages; opened or shut 
windows, began to think of something 
besides themselves, and they reached 
their homes feeling much more amiable 
than when they started. I think the 
smile of God rested on that girl, and I 
hope that some of us found a lesson in 
the little incident that will be good for 
us. Perhaps it will be good for you who 
read, too. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
“CASH !” 


BY LILLIE E, BARR, 


L 
How double-tongued are words! I heard them 
call 
“Cash!” “Cash!” So thought I, I shall see 
That magic circle of almighty gold, 
Stamped with the image of fair liberty ; 
That buyeth all things, honor, love, or hate, 
And goeth everywhere,—save through heaven's 
gate. 


IL, 
But lo! instead of golden-goddess crowned 
With might invincible, and dower’d with joy, 
There came relucting, with slow, weary feet, 
The ghost-like image of a ten years’ boy— 
A little child who by some evil fate 
Had missed the gladness of a boy’s best state. 


Ill. 
Not poverty alone had made him sad— 
The beggar boy was gayer in the street ; 
Not work alone ; in fields or woods he could 
Have run all day with happy willing feet — 
His heart and task were heavy most for this: 
That there was something in his life amiss, 
Iv. 
He knew the childish craving to be free, 
The boyish longing for his play and school, 
And though he could not reason felt the wrong 
Of life bound down to one same joyless rule,— 
To fetch and carry gloves or silken sash, 
And lose his sweet home name in that of “‘ Cash !’ 


¥. 
Oh bitter irony to call him “Cash !” 
That for the lack of Cash shall never know 
The Eden of his life—glad boyish days 
In summer’s sunshine, and in winter’s snow. 
Give him kind words then—pray for those glad 
years 
When childhood need not share our work and 
tears. 





THE DOCTRINE OF CHANCES. 


‘6 T)ROADLAWN ” writes to the edi- 
tor of the New York Tribune 
the following racy note giving very satis- 
factorily his grounds for conversion to 
the doctrine of a special providence : 
Sir: There is a bit of heathenism in 
Bayard Taylor’s Boston letter of June 
14, He refers to the railroad accident 
which recently befell the Vice-President. 
and says: “When I saw our cheerful 
Vice-President enter the car, I knew that 
our train could meet with no accident on 
the way. He had been overturned and 
well shaken the very evening before, and 
the doctrine of chances which secured 
him against a second accident within 
twenty-four hours covered the pates of 
his fellow-passengers. So the train 
rolled smoothly through the night, and 
we all slept in peace.” “This reminds 
me ofa story.” I left college with pre- 


.cisely this heresy in my head. As I be- 


came @ parson, it was all the worse in 
my case, and it took two hard knocks to 
shake the notion out of me. It was on 
this wise. I was in my first charge, a 
country parish. I spent every afternoon 
on horseback. I rode a hard trotter, who 
was pretty free. My horse and I came 
to a complete understanding. He was 
to run the machine, and I was to be left 
free to sermonize or soliloquize ad libitum. 
The arrangement worked admirably. I 
came to fit my horse like a Centaur. He 





knew every idea I had to share with him. 
But alas! one day he was going down an 
easy, sandy grade, when his hoofs caught 
in the sand. He stopped; I went on. 
We came together again, and he waited 
at a hitching-post while a kind-hearted 
spinster drew together the ragged edges 
of my damaged pantaloons. This was 
the first act. 

The next day my left arm was in a 
sling. My neighbor had just bought a 
splendid grey horse, good for the saddle 
as well as Lemond, He invited me to 
try him. I could not resist the tempta- 
tion. He was a beautiful creature, and 
very gentle. I mounted, grasping the 
bridle in my right hand. As I rode 
along, people said, “ Aren’t you afraid to 
ride that strange horse with one arm in 
a sling?” I explained the accident of 
the day before, and added that “the 
doctrine of chances makes me feel quite 
safe. Two horses won’t fall under me 
inside of three days!” But that was 
exactly what did happen. The big- 
footed brute was trying to gallop ona 
perfectly level spot, and he came down 
on his knees instead of his feet; I went 
over his head. I picked myself up pretty 
severely bruised, went home, returned 
my neighbor’s horse, saying, “No more, 
I thank you,” and went to bed. What 
with fomentations, etc., I was just able 
to appear in the pulpit the next Sunday 
with one arm still in limbo. At the ser- 
vice the young people were merry be- 
cause the minister, without thinking of 
it, read the thirty-third Psalm, in which 
occur the words, “A horse is a vain 
thing for safety !” 

That was thirty years ago, and ever 
since that time I have been a convert 
from the heathenism of chances to the 
better doctrine of a special Providence. 





; Yor The Junday-Behoo! ‘Times, 
AN UNHAPPY CHILDHOOD. 


BY MRS. AMELIA E, BARP 





“Whoever extinguishes in a child a sentiment 
< happiness or of hope, kills him partially.”— 
Joubert, 


66 4 N unhappy childhood!” Ah, what 

a woeful sentence! Do you fail 
to realize at once what a sad child is? 
Listen then to Jean Paul Richter’s terri- 
ble definition of one: “Think,” he says, 
“ of a little child led to a scaffold, of an 


innocent Cupid in a Dutch coffin, of a 


butterfly with its four wings torn off and 
obliged to creep upon the ground like a 
worm.” 

The simile is no overdrawn one. There 
are thousands of children around us 
whose little hearts are just as full of grief 
or fear or bewilderment as they can hold. 
A famous Scotch minister used to say 
that “when he was eleven years old he 
wondered how it would be possible to 
bear a grown-up life when childhood 
was so full of misery.” Think now of a 
loving, clever little soul pondering day 
after day such a cruel problem ; and then 
look well around your immediate circle 
and be sure there are no such question- 
ings going on even in your very presence, 


For we are apt to imagine that because 
children have not our griefs and cares, 
they have none of their own; but great- 
ness and littleness are relative qualities, 
and “if the sports of childhood satisfy 
the child” its griefs equally overwhelm 
it. Indeed, I am very certain that the 
innumerable worries and paltry cares of 
our own adult states do not enlist the 
sympathies and help of the ministering 
angels half so deeply, half so readily as 
the genuine heartbreak sorrows of many 
a little boy and girl. 

Perhaps when they bring some simple 
offering of flowers, some trifle of needle- 
work, into every thread of which they 
have sewn loving thoughts; some simple 
picture whose lines were drawn with your 
smile ever before them—you may think 
little of accepting it with a critical word, 
or a not very complimentary joke, or a 
discouraging indifference; but it is a 
great disappointment and humiliation to 
them: perhaps greater than you could 


' 





conceive for yourself under any circum- 
stances. The smile unanswered, the lit- 
tle offer of service refused, the satirical 
reproof of some peculiarity, these things 
wound the sensitive hearts of children 
with a power no superior in wealth, rank 
or age could exert over an adult. And 
yet we all know, or have known at some 
period of life, how bitter a thing it is to 
look into happiness through another per- 
son’s eyes and be disappointed or, per- 
haps, scorned. 

Remember then as a maxim for life in 
intercourse with children, they who are 
noi pelite eaough are not human enough. 


Another great cause of misery to chil- 
dren is the unnatural mental demands 
made of them. Learning to read is of 
itself to the majority of children a gigan- 
tic task. If parents would know how 
difficult, let them, themselves, begin at the 
same time to study—say the Greek lan- 
guage—learn its alphabet, learn to spell, 
to construct sentences, to write composi- 
tions in it. Perhaps then they would 
have more consideration for the little 
brows wrinkled in mental efforts. Every 
way too much is demanded of children. 
If they are poor enough to escape the 
tyranny of study, they fall under the 
tyranny of hard work. God help the 
little children selling papers, cleaning 
boots, trotting twelve hours a day be- 
tween the counter and the desk. God 
help the babies selling flowers and sweep- 
ing crossings and learning by- hunger and 
cold and beatings the value of a five-cent 
piece. 

Intentional wrongs are vast enough, 
but perhaps as many children suffer 
from wrongs wrought by thoughtlessness 
as much as by intention. I shall never for- 
get an incident that happened under my 
sight during a yellow-fever epidemic a 
few years ago. A lady living near me 
had two lovely boys of the ages of four 
and eleven years; but she, supposing 
them to be thoroughly acclimated, had 
no fear, and suffered them one terribly 
hot day to go down to the gulf with their 
fishing lines, making to the eldest, as 
they left the house, some sarcastic ob- 
servation about him “never catching 
anything.” 

Just at dusk I happened to walk down 
to my garden gate, and I saw the two 
children coming staggering home, the 
eldest carrying the youngest, and both 
apparently either ill or very tired, I 
went to meet them, and took the younger 
in my arms while his brother walked si- 
lently beside me—all his quick vivacity, 
all his usual flow of talk gone—he asked 
but one question: “Is mother angry ?” 

Yes she was angry. She launched forth 
into severe rebukes, and without asking 
for reason or excuses ordered both boys 
to bed. I suggested that they both looked 
flushed and sick, and spoke as plainly as 
I durst of the rapid spread of the fever. 
“Oh,” she said, “ Willy had as much 
yellow-fever as he’ll ever have, two years 
ago, and Harry is thoroughly accli- 
mated.” 

In the middle of the night the unhappy 
mother sent for me. The boys were dy- 
ing. Both were delirious, Harry mutter- 
ing sadly over and over again of the fish 
he’d “ tried to catch for mother.” What 
availed now the passionate words of love, 
the agony of mother-kisses on the insen- 
sible burning heads and lips? The chil- 
dren were past hearing, past answering ; 
they never heard or spoke again and the 
last words they heard had been a reproach ! 
Too late for evermore to unsay them 
—too late! Too late for loving kiss and 
whispered “ good-night,” or gentle sooth- 
ing of fierce pain. O miserable mother ! 
for not only grief but remorse filled up 
the room of her dead children and 
walked up and down with her! 
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There are trials which when they are 


over yield us for all future times great 
pezce and recompense, But the trials of 
childhood are not of thiskind. Nochild 
remembers the whippings and the petty 
injustice, the bullying and contempt it 
suffered, the horrors of the dark closet, 
etc., with any satisfaction or even resig- 
nation. Great sorrows, that are also felt 
to have been great wrongs, leave only a 
fretting sense of irremediable loss, “A 
happy childhood is better than an in- 
heritance ;” but those who miss this joy 
mever in any future recover it. There is 
mo power by which they can “ run back 
and fetch the age of gold.” They must 
live and die defrauded men and women, 
robbed of the purest and best portion of 
their existence. 

Parents, you are your children’s fate. 
They can have no future happiness like 
that you can give them in their early 
years. They can have no future woe 
more bitter than many you may cruelly 
or thoughtlessly inflict on them. But I 
sometimes think that He who so loved 
little children around him, and who left 
a double charge for their instruction, will 
feel, as their elder brother, a great anger 
toward all—whether parents, teachers, 
friends or servants—who abuse their 
weakness and their innocence. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 


THE GRASP OF TRUST. 


BY “ THEODORE.” 


| NTIL we lay hold of Jesus Christ 

we are unsaved, no matter what we 
have learned, or what else we have done, 
When a shipwrecked mariner finds his 
hopes all disappearing with the sinking 
ship, he is ready to lay hold of any float- 
ing spar or board or broken plank which 
may support him for a little time above 
the water. If such object be within 
reach with what eagerness and intense 


anxiety does he lay hold of it and cling 
to it. 


There you see the “ grasp of trust’ il- 
lustrated. Change the scene and see a 


soul from whom the hope on which he 
rested has been taken away. He feels 
that swift death is bearing down upon 
him; already he is as g as dead, his 
fate is sealed; but what is that which he 
discovers just at his hand in the midst of 
his struggles? Christ Jesus asks his 
faith, not in a mere plank or part of scat- 
tered wreck which can only help fora 
time, but in the Life-boat which can ride 
any storm and in which is stored full 
supplies, Will he not grasp that life- 
boat with joy and a firm resolve into 
which his whole life’s energy will be 
thrown? Until he is safely in the Life- 
boat and assured of his salvation he will 
not cease his efforts. We need this strong 
grip of trust for our own safety and com- 
fort, and we need it for the sake of our 
usefulness in laboring for others, The 
work of trust will follow the grasp of 
trust and in direct proportion to the 
strength of the Father will te the energy 
of the former. 

“ Works of faith” should always dis- 
tinguish the possession of faith. Our faith 
must express itself in actions correspond- 
ing to the faith or trust which we have. 

with little vitality will not more 
surely throw up a sickly feeble stalk than 
will a weak faith reveal itself in works 
which bear the impress of its weakness, 

An immense amount of work in our 
Saacay-eoncas and churches and daily 
life is lacking in faith; or to change the 
form of expression, and so more fully 
express the idea, it is unfaithful work. 
It is lacking in power, and lacking in 
results because it is lacking in faith. 

Were all the work we have done faith- 
ful work, wonderful results would soon 
appear, Read the record of Scripture 
worthies given to us in the 11th chapter 
of Hebrews and see what faith has 
wrought. Take any living, faithful 
Christian of to-day and see what vic- 
tories his faith is winning. 

The grasp of trust is two-handed ; it 
first catches hold of God and secures his 
almighty strength, then it reaches out to 














the lost and perishing and lays held of 
them. The teacher needs strong faith in 
God in order that he may lay hold of his 
class with « fitm grasp and draw them 
to lay held for themselves of the Help 
of the lost, “O ye of little faith,” what 
works can you do for God? 

Doubting and hesitating and halting 
you lose golden opportunities. In your 
faithlessness you sow but little, and you 
cannot hope to reap much, 

When our roots strike down into the 
rich soil which God has provided, the 
upward growth will become vigorous and 
more fruitful. A graft but partially 
joined to the stock will make a sickly 
growth. Let it become one with the tree 
and it will grow securely, luxuriantly, 
and become fruitful. Make your grasp 
of trust firm on God, and then with that 
strength take hold of those who are to 
be saved. 





“LET HIM TAKE ALL,” 





BY FRANCES R, HAVERGAL, 





“ Take my life, and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee. 


Take my hands, and let them move 
At the impulse of Thy love. 


Take my feet, and let them be 
Swift and beautiful for Thee. 


Take my voice, and let me sing 
Always, only, for my King. 


Take my lips, and let them be 
Filled with messages from Thee. 
Take my silver and my gold, 

Not a mite would [ withhold. 
Take my moments and my days, 
Let them flow in ceaseless pr: . 
Take my intellect, and use 

Every power as Thou shalt choose. 


Take my will, and make it Thine; 
It shall be no longer mine. 


Take my heart, it is Thine own! 
It shall be Thy royal throne. 


Take my love; my Lord, I pour 
At Thy feet its treasure-store. 


Take myself, and I will be, 
Ever, only, all, for Thee!” 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
BEAUTY AS A BEAUTIFIER. 


—_—— 


BY MRS, JULIA MC NAIR WRIGHT. 


O desire to be beautiful is, per se, a 
legitimate desire. It may be viti- 
ated by wrong motives, but beauty is a 
positive good, was God’s original dower 
to humanity, and is in harmony with the 
exquisite perfection of all the works of 
nature. When God made a man in his 
own image, and a woman fit to be that 
man’s mate, he had doubtless set on earth 
the most beautiful pair who ever were to 
live and love between Eden and the 
Millenium, That forbidden fruit which 
Eve in evil hour plucked and ate, blasted 
the beauty of her heirs, and left them 


ever longing and grasping after that 
ideal loveliness, from which as a race 
they had departed. 

If people having sense ever strive after 
anything absurdly, ignorantly, distract- 
edly, vainly, they so strive after beauty. 
Ten millions of advertisements of paints, 
dyes, enamels, washes, lotions, baths, 
perfumes, powders, beautifiers of all 
sorts ; hundreds of hair-dressers’ and man- 
tua-makers’, and stay-makers’ windows 
progats in what vain and devious ways 

umanity seeks for its pristine charms, 
I doubt not that all my readers have 
been striving for beauty ; and, to be very 
moderate, let us say one-half of them 
have striven in forbidden and hopeless 
fashions. How eg will you all 
be to hear that I here offer you one 
infallible means of securing beauty ! 

That means is Beauty! A careful con- 
sideration of this [ commend to all moth- 
ers of children—to all young people. Do 
you, mothers, then surround your chil- 
dren from infancy with Beauty. This 
is not difficult, however humble your lot 
in life, for God has filled the world with 
beauty. Leaves, flowers, the commonest 
herbs and grasses are beautiful; birds, 
skies and sunsets ; the music of waters ; 
the butterflies and beetles, the infinite 
variety of the seaboard, are beauties 
ready for your service. Beautiful and 
tender words, and looks, and songs, must 
be made part of the child’s daily life. 
Tell the little one beautiful stories; ac- 


custom it to think gracious and beauti- 
ful thoughts, 





Set this idea of beauty prominently be- 
fore you and you will find that you can 
surround your child with the beauty of 
books and pictures for the same money 
you would otherwise expend on sweet- 
meats and hideous toys. Let the child’s 
toys be beautiful of their kind, even if 
that is a cheap and common kind. Lay 
this to heart, young people—if you seek 
for Beauty in every sight presented to 
your eyes; if you read, hear, think and 
speak beautiful things, then beauty will 
enter into your hearts and take posses- 
sion of you. Beauty will shine in your 
eyes, mould your features, fill your voice, 
perfect each uttered thought; and, how- 
ever niggardly nature may have origi- 
nally been to you in form, color or feature 
you will have triumphed over defects, 
and you will be positively and inex- 
pressibly beautiful. 

But, having thus led you on in the 
theme by lower steps, let me touch a 
higher standing point and tell you of 
that chief source of bes uty—the life that is 
hid with Christ in God. Godliness is beau- 
tiful in itself, in its out-working, and in 
its beautifying effect on its possessor. 
A grace which all recognize and few can 
describe adorns the possessor of true 
piety. It is godliness that bestows on 
old age a serene beauty which even the 
youngest can recognize and admire. In 
simplicity, humility and self-sacrifice ; in 
a continual fountain of happy thought, 
heart holiness fills the life of its posses- 
sor with those graces which constitute 
and preserve real beauty. 

Nor is this beauty incompatible with 
severer virtues, with courage, energy, 
strength. It decorates and commends 
the ardent worker; it accords with that 
virtue or Christian manliness which the 
apostle inculcates; it is eternal, and will 
be part of our immortal dower; it is the 
heirloom alike of men and of angels. 
“To be guid is better than to be bonny,” 
was the wise saying of a cautious Scotch 
dame; but to be good is to be truly 
bonny, and goodness will more adorn form 
and feature than all the “ vermeil dye” 
and “lily white” perfumes ever sold. 
One great advantage of this cultivation 
of beauty, by seizing on real beauty as a 
means to that end, is, that the mind be- 
comes so cultured, and the taste so en- 
nobled, that one no longer takes unlaw- 
ful and false means of adornment; sees 
no charm in pounds of tow braided into 
the hair, nor in dress or posture sugges- 
tive of kangaroos and monkeys, but be- 
gins by knowing what beauty is, and 
striving after what is a positive good. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
PICTURES FROM MEMORY’S 
WALLS. 


BY MARY E. C. 


Ey a life long Sunday-school work a 
thoughtful toiler finds opportunity to 
hang full many a picture on memory’s 
wall. And in the years that come and 
go, who does not sometimes care to with- 
draw for a brief hour from the busy toil, 
and glaring midday of the living present, 
to seek the subduing influences that 
gather fondly in the cool shadows, amid 
the restful quiet of memory’s silent halls? 

How holy seems tlie calm that invests 
the quiet place! How tender is the green 
that memory wreathes around our treas- 
ured loves! How sweet the dews, how 
balmy the fragrance in which she laps our 
forgotten, precious things! Through all 
the hours of this busy work-day of life, 
the door that leads to memory’s cloister 
may be shut and sealed; the clinging 
mosses and tangled vines of fresher 
loves may almost hide the modest portal 
oui of sight; yet, when the tender night 
comes down from heaven and shuts to- 
day from yesterday, and casts a+ shroud- 
ing veil above the all-absorbing and all- 
exacting now, how naturally the freed 
spirit of the weary toiler turns to the 
dear and distant then. The clustering 
vines and clinging mosses are hidden in 
the shadows of the night; but the door 
of memory’s chamber gleams fair and 
white amid the darkness ; the latch yields 
noiselessly to the touch ; and the sweet 
and solemn voices of the past chime wel- 
come to the soul that seeks a season of 


WYETH. 























communion with the loves and hopes of 
the days and years that “have per- 
ished and are imputed.” 

The lessons of the past! How plain 
they seem now to eyes that once were 
holden and saw not their blessed teach- 
ings; how clear the characters appear 
that gleam from underneath the moss- 
framed pictures! Behold, far down the 
narrowing perspective of memory’s ball, 
the oldest picture of them all—A child’s 
first entrance into Sunday-school. A 
fresh, pure face, with earnest, asking 
eyes, whose glances seem to say, “ Tell 
me of truth—ZI will believe.” <A fresh, 
pure face, with dimples of innocence 
around the trustful mouth not yet erased 
by the shading lines of the knowledge of 
good and evil, whose rosy lips say, “ Tell 
me of love—ZI will give love for love.” 

You were her teacher, In the Master’s 
name you took that little one by the 
hand, saying, “ Come, let us seek Jesus. 
He loves little children. He calls them 
to hisarms. He is lovely. He is true, 
He is the God of truth and love. Love 
him, and live in him.” And in 
helpful words and works you taught this 
young disciple to know the true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent. 
You haye made many mistakes and blun- 
ders in your life work; you have sinned 
against God and your own soul in the 
few and evil days of your pilgrimage ; 
you have laid up many sorrows for your- 
self, as you have blindly set your face 
against the eternal decrees of the Great 
Author of Life, and of its laws; you 
have with your own hand pressed many 
a bitter drop into the cup that you have 
been called to drink; and your tears are 
often bid to flow over wreck and ruin 
that your own neglect has wrought; but, 
oh! you rejoice and take heart, through 
all your grief, because with clean hands 
and a pure heart you can look up to the 
Great Shepherd of the sheep, and say, 
“To this trust I was true. The lamb thou 
gavest me to tend have [ led safely into 
thy fold.” 

Oh blessed memory of a faithful stew- 
ardship! Patient toiler, wouldest thou ex- 
change such hallowed picture for the 
most gorgeous limning of an earthly suc- 
cess? 

The child eyes look down upon you 
from the niche in memory’s wall, and 
their speaking glances seem to say, “I 
was an hungered for the Bread of Life, 
and you fed me. I was athirst for the 
Water of Life, and yo& gave me drink. 
I was a stranger to the truth of God, and 
you took me in to your heart and told me 
of Jesus. I was naked and sick and in 
prison, and you ministered to my soul’s 
need. Be thou patient,O my teacher; 
endure untothe end !” And when the Son 
of man shall come in his glory, and all 
the holy angels with him, then shall the 
King say unto you—“ Inasmuch as you 
have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, you have done it unto 
me.” 

Down-hearted, weary toiler, would 
all the gems of earth’s caskets buy from 
you this picture? 

Hang it again within its niche, 
and turn to this. one opposite. <A 
group of boys at play upon the side 
walk. One with flashing eyes, and de- 
fiant attitude, with outstretched arm 
threatening a comrade who stands with 
sneering lip, prepared to meet the angry 
blow. You were a young and timid 
Christian then, It was.a sultry Sabbath 
and you hastened to your class longing 
for the cool shade of thesanctuary. The 
angry faces, the profane words, arrested 
your attention, “ Poor, low creatures!” 


you said, half in pity and half in fear. 
“ The poor ye haye always with you, and 
whensoever ye willye may do them good,” 
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The words seemed to drop from heaven, 
straight through the palpitating waves of 
heat that lapped the dry and dusty city 
in a quivering embrace, into your inmost 
heart ; and you know that the Christ you 
loved called you to seek for these stray 
lambs. Heart and flesh failed you as 
you cried out in spirit, “ I dare not, Lord, 
I am so weak—I fear—I tremble.” 

Your faltering steps brought you to 
the noisy group. The voice of the angry 
lad, uttering words of fearful blasphemy, 
sounded in your ears, even as the Mas- 
ter’s tender voice sounded in your heart, 
— Deny thyself; take up thy cross and 
follow me,” and love and loyalty con- 
quered self and selfish fears. Tears 
trembled on your eyelids, and the pathos 
of unshed tears was in your voice, as 
standing up for Jesus in the midst of 
that group of street Arabs you pleaded 
with them, by the meekness and gentle- 
ness of Christ, to cease from their angry 
and profane dispute, and to be tender- 
hearted and forgiving. Christ’s strength 
was never more manifestly made perfect 
in your weakness than at that hour, 
when those rude and untaught boys gave 
civil heed to your words, and gradually, 
as you drew nearer to them in loving 
sympathy, put aside their dispute, and 
the angry glare and selfish sneer faded 
out of their faces as they closed about 
you and listened to the story of the cross 
and the glorious gospel of love. 

“Come with me to the Sabbath-school, 
please,” you urged; and wonderful the 
power of love, and the exceeding grace 
of God! The boldest of the group, the 
angry, blaspheming leader of the group, 
followed you to the house of God. 

You have preached the gospel to the 
heathen many times since then; you 
have carried many a heavy cross for 
love of Jesus since that sultry summer 
Sabbath of long ago; you have pleaded 
with sinners often in tears and agony 
since that time; but never have you 
taken up a cross whose crushing weight 
seemed to your frightened vision so ap- 
palling; never have you spoken words 
whose cost to your trembling spirit 
seemed so great as when, upon that dusty 
street, you, by your conquering faith, 
stopped the mouth of the lions of doubt, 
whose roarings had well nigh terrified you 
from your allegiance to your Saviour 
King, and in the power and might of 
trustful love you obeyed the Master’s 
call to duty. 

One by one, through the instrumen- 
tality of that boy, the group was gathered 
in and taught of Jesus and his love. 
Years of wearisome labors, nights of 
weeping, and days of toil are more than 
compensated for by the precious memory 
of the great results that followed, and are 
following, that one endeavor of your ear- 
liest consecrated Christian, effort. For 
the lad whom your hand first drew to the 
Sunday-school, stands now in his ap- 
pointed place, in the ministry of recon- 
ciliation, and preaches to a dying world 
the eternal gospel of Christ. For how 
much of this world’s riches that perish 
with the using would you barter this pic- 
ture from memory’s wall? 





AN ORIENTAL DinNER.—I took a 
meal with the Governor of Banias, or 
Cesarea Philippi, in the far north beyond 
the Sea of Galilee. There had been a 
trial of a man for murder that day. The 
murder took place in the morning, the 
trial was closed in the afternoon, That 
is much more rapidly than is the custom 
in this country in reference to murder 
trials, or in fact to any kind of legal pro- 
ceedings. After so great a transaction 
the Governor felt disposed to do special 
honor to us as strangers. As a prelimi- 
nary to the dinner was, first, opens F 
secondly, drinking coffee ; thirdly, wash- 
ing hands. On this last point the Orien- 








Tilustrating the Lesson “ Following the Lamb.” 
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tals are particularly scrupulous before 
eating. When I saw how the hands were 
used at dinner, I was glad they were 
washed. We sat down on the floor to 
dinner. They gave me a stool three 
inches high, but { found the floor more 
comfortable. Each of us had six cakes, 
something like buckwheat cakes, only 
crisp and more digestible. These were 
placed on the bare floor. Then we had 
soup in plates. Then came the great dish. 
In a rich silver platter, ornamented with 
gold, was a pyramid of something that 
looked like ‘rice—smooth, monotonous 
rice. The Governor gave a thrust with 
his fist and pulled out the head of a kid. 
So there was really meat init. The man 
at the right hand of the Governor next 
thrust in his hand. He pulled out some 
meat and at once began eating. Then I 
did the same. You can see how badly 
our hands needed the wash-basin after 
this curious meal was over. In addition 
to the kid the dish contained fowl, and 
several kinds of fruits and preserves, up 
to the very top; but all concealed by the 
immense lot of rice. All courses were 
thus in one. The cup-bearer stood at 
the right of the Governor. He had a 
silver cup for the purpose of supplying 
the Governor with water. There was no 
wine. The Koran says, “ Let no man 
see thee drink wine.” So the followers 
of Mohammed drink wine only in pri- 
vate. The other cup-bearer was at the 
left of the Governor, with one cup which 
was for all of us. I did not want any 
water. The customs of eating have evi- 
dently not materially changed since the 
time,of Abraham.—Dr. J. F. Hurst, in 
The Christian at Work. 





DEALING WITH INQUIRERS. 


EAL with your inquirers alone, with 

no third person by. Deal with in- 
quirers of your own sex, age, and class 
as nearly a3 possible. Avoid precipitancy 
on the one hand, and undue delay on 
the other. Have your Bible in hand, 
and give your spiritual patient chapter 
and verse—an infallible medicine. But 
vary your prescription according to the 
peculiar temperament and special form 
of soul-disease of your patient. Shun 
all argument. 

I have sometimes been pained by seeing 
Christian workers dealing with anxious 
souls in an obviously injudicious manner. 
The inquirer, let us suppose, has some 
pertionias difficulty or sin, which Satan 

as used in blinding him to the glorious 
gospel of peace; and the worker, instead 
of patiently and lovingly endeavoring to 
ascertain this,. begins to hammer into 
him some portion of Scripture, or some 


of his own theories, not at all suitable to 
the case. I have met with cases of this 
kind, and the result has been, in some of 
them, that the inquirer has been stupi- 
fied. Would it not be well, first, to as- 
certain the particular disease of our pa- 
tient, and then apply the medicine which 
is so liberally provided in the Word of 
God for every wound ? 

In speaking with inquirers, perhaps 
the author of “A Pastor’s Sketches” 
gives the best hint: “ Conspire with the 
Spirit in deepening any positive impres- 
sion He may have already made.”— The 
Liverpool Convention. 





BABYS SKIES. 
Would you know the baby’s skies’ 
Baby skies are mamma's eyes. 


Mamma’'s eyes and smiles, together, 
Make the baby’s pleasant weather. 





Mamma, keep your eyes from tears, 
Keep your heart from foolish fears, 
Keep your lips from dull complaining, 





Lest the baby think ’tis raining. 
—M., C. Bartlett, in St. Nicholas, 











THE BOYHOOD OF JESUS. 


IS outward life was the life of all 

those of his age and station, and 
place of birth. He lived as lived the 
other children of peasant parents in that 
quiet town, and in a great measure as 
they live now. He who has seen the 
children of Nazareth in their red caftans 
and bright tunics of silk or cloth, girded 
with a many-colored sash, and sometimes 
covered with a loose outer jacket of white 
or blue—he who has watched their 
games, and heard their ringing laughter 
as they wander about the hills of their 
little, native vale, or play in bands on 
the hillside beside their sweet and abun- 
dant fountain—may, perhaps, form some 
conception of how Jesus looked and 
played when he too was a child. 

And the traveler who has followed any 
of those children—as I have done—to 
their simple homes, and seen the scanty 
furniture, the plain but sweet and whole- 
some food, the uneventful, happy patri- 
archal life, may form a vivid conception 
of the manner in which Jesus lived. 
Nothing can be plainer than those 
houses, with the doves sunning them- 
selves on the white roofs, and the vines 
wreathing about them. The mats or 
carpets are laid loose along the walls ; 
shoes and sandals are taken off, at the 
threshold; from the centre hangs a lamp 
which forms the only ornament of the 
room; in some recess in the wall is 
ey the wooden chest, painted with 

right colors, which contains the books 
or other possessions of the family; on a 
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ledge that runs around the wall, within 
easy reach, are neatly rolled up the gay- 
colored quilts which serve as beds, and 
on the same ledge are ranged the earthen 
vessels for daily use ; near the door stand 
the large common water-jars of red clay, 
with a few twigs and green leaves—often 
of aromatic shrubs—thrust into their orifi- 
ces to keep the water cool. At mealtime 
a painted wooden stool is placed in the 
centre of the apartment, a large tray is 
put upon it, and in the middle of the 
tray stands the dish of rice or meat, or 
libban, or stewed fruits, from which all 
help themselves in common. Both be- 
fore and after the meal the servant, or 
the youngest member of the family, pours 
water over the hands from a brazen ewer 
into a brazen bowl. So quiet, so simple, 
so humble, so uneventful, was the out- 
ward life of the family of Nazareth.— 
Farrar’s Life of Christ. 





I THINK the time has gone by for de- 
fending the Bible against anybody, who- 
ever he may be. The Bible really has 
been so often defended, and the defences 
are so admirable, that I must look upon 
it now as the other day I did upon a lit- 
tle village church, which I came across 
in the middle of a wood; a church sub- 
jected to a great many changes of the 
weather, and buttressed; and there are 
about twice as many bricks in the but- 
tresses as there are in the church. There 
seems to me to have been twice as much 
done in some ages in defending the Bible 
as in expounding it; but if the whole of 
our strength shall henceforth go to the 
expounding of it and spreading it, we 
may leave it pretty well to defend itself. 
The way to meet infidelity is to spread 
the Bible. The answer to every objec- 
tion to the Bible is the Bible-—Spurgeon. 





ARE your cedars planted in the house 
of the Lord casting a cool and grateful 
shadow on those around you? Are your 
palm trees, fat and flourishing, yielding 
bounteous fruit, and making all who 
know you bless you? Are you so useful 
that, were you once away, it would not 
be easy to fill your place again, but peo- 
ple, as they pointed to the void in the 
plantation, the pit in the ground, would 
say, “‘Itis here that the old palm tree 
diffused his familiar shadow, and show- 
ered his mellow clusters?” Or are you 
a peg, a pin, a rootless, branchless, fruit- 
less thing that may be pulled up any 
day, and no one ever care to ask what 
has become of it? What are you doing, 
what are you contributing to the world’s 





happiness, or the Church’s glory? What 
is your business ?—Rev. James Hamilton, 
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TIMES’ NORMAL LESSONS. 


BY W. ORMISTON, D.D. 


LESSON XXIX. 
(For Sunday, July 18th, 1875.) 


SUBJECT: JESUSAT THE MARRIAGE. 





TEXT: John 2: 1-11, 





1. And the third day 
there was a marriage in 
Cana of Galilee; anc 


filled them up to the 
brim, 


the S§. And he saith unto 


mother of Jesus was | them, draw out now, and 
there: bear unto the governor 
2. And both Jesus was | of the feast. Aud they 
called, and his disciples, | bare i. 
to the marriage. 9. When the ruler of 
%. And when they | the feast had tasted the 
wanted wine, the mother | water that was made 
of Jesus saith unto him, | wine, and knew not 
They have no wine. whence it was: (but the 
4. Jesus saith unto her, | servants which drew the 
Woman, what have I to | water knew:) the gover- 
«lo with thee? mine hour | nor of the feast called the 
is NOL yet come bridegroom, 
5. His mother saith 10. And saith unto 


unto the servants, What- 


him, Every man at the 
soever he saith unto you, 


beginning doth set forth 
good wine; and when 
men have well drunk, 
then that which is worse : 
but thou hast kept the 
good wine until now, 

11. This beginning of 
miracles did Jesus in 
Cana of Galilee, and ma- 
nifested forth his glory; 
and his disciples believed 
on hin. 


do i, 

6. And there were set 
there six waterpots of 
stone, after the manner 
of the purifving of the 
Jews, containing two or 
three firkins apiece. 

. Jesus saith unto 
them, Fill the waterpots 
with water, And they 








- is probable that only one day inter- 
vened between the call of Nathanael, 
which formed the subject of the last lesson, 
and the marriage at Cana, which forms the 
topic of this, This would allow the greater 
part of three days for the journey from 
Judea into Galilee ; possibly Jesus may 
have spent a night at Nazareth on his way. 

Where was Cana situated ? How far from 
Nazareth? (Six or seven miles, and about 
sixteen miles west from the Sea of Galilee.) 
Which of the apostles was of this place? 
(Nathanael. Called also Bartholomew.) 
What other miracle did our Lord work 
here? (He healed the nobleman’s son. 
John 4: 46.) 

To advanced classes the teacher may 
properly say something about the nature 
and significance of a miracle, and explain 
the different words used in Scripture to des- 
ignate them,—as powers, wonders, signs and 


works. 
THE LESSON 


gives an account of Christ’s first appearance 

in a public company and of the performance 

of his first miracle. Notice- the occasion— 

the company—the miracle and its purport, 
I. The Occasion, 

A marriage, a social, joyous festival. 
The mode of celebrating the rite of mar- 
riage differs much among different na- 
tions. In some countries it is a very simple 
ceremony, privately observed; in others 
it is attended with much display. Among 
the Jews the wedding festival lasted seve- 
ral days (see Gen, 29: 27 and Judges 
14: 17 in reference to the marriage of 
Jacob and of Samson), and the bride 
was conducted to her new home by a 
large festal procession bearing lights and 
accompanied with music and song; the 
entertainment being wound up by a supper 
and such social merriment as was suited to 
the joyous occasion. 

Who the parties were in the present in- 
stance we are not informed,—acquaintances, 
if not relative:, doubtless of the family at 
Nazareth, Some suppose the marriage took 
place at the house of Cleopas, the husband 
of Mary’s sister, and that the bride was one 
of her daughters and a cousin of our Lord. 
The family was obviously highly respectable, 
though only in moderate circumstances, and 
belonged to those who were waiting in 
Israel. 

The ceremony was observed in the usual 
way and attended by the usual festivities. 
The presence of our Lord on such an occa- 
sion sanctions and sanctifies the joys of 
home and social life, as well as honors and 
hallows the marriage relation. The presence 
of Jesus never lessened human joy, and his 
religion is fitted to make his followers glad. 
There is nothing morose or unsocial about 
genuine piety. 


Il. The Company. 


It was probably large, as we may infer 
from the amount of water provided for 
their use in washing, and from the fact 
that the provisions failed before the 
feast ended. Among the guests was the 
mother of Jesus. John never names her, 
or himself, or his brother; when speak- 
ing of Mary he calls her “the mother of 
Jesus,” or “his mother.” (John 19: 25.) 
In speaking of himself and his brother 








James he uses the phrase “the sons of 
Zebedee,” and in referring to his own mother 
he calls her “the mother of Zebedee’s chil- 
dren.” No mention is made of Joseph the 
husband of Mary. He probably was dead 
before this time. On his arrival Jesus was 
invited, and his disciples also, those who had 
come to him during the week—five, prob- 
ably six in number—ask their names. 
Owing to this and it may be other unex- 
pected additions to the number of the guests 
the supply of wine provided failed. ary 
anxious for the credit and honor of the house- 
hold naturally went to Jesusand made known 
the fact to him. It is difficult to determine 
the motives which prompted her or to define 
what expectations she entertained, but know- 
ing him as she did and the benevolence of 
his disposition she felt assured he would aid 
them in some way. Ashe had not as yet 
wrought any miracle, it is not to be sup- 
hee 4 that she looked for anything of that 
kind now, yet she wished him to interpose 
for their succor and eave their mortification. 
Jesus says to her, “ Woman, what have I to 
do with thee? mine hour is not yet come.” 

1. **Woman.’’ There is nothing im- 
plied in this address but respectful con- 
sideration, It conveys no idea of disrespect, 
far lees of contempt. It is the same form 
of address which he employed when speak- 
ing to her tenderly from the cross, The 
same word is used also by the angel and by 
Jesus in speaking to Mary Magdalene. 
(John 19: 26; 20: 13-15.) The tone in 
which the word is uttered rather than the 
word itself would détermine its meaning in 
any case, 

2. ** What have I to do with thee?’’ 
This phrase occurs frequently in Scripture 
and conveys the idea of the speaker being im- 
properly interrupted or meddled with. Here 
it does seem to express a gentle rebuke for 
officious interference. It does not mean that he 
would not have anything to do with her, but 
only that in this matter they had nothing in 
common ; knowing in himself what he was 
about to do, he wished her to understand that 
he would act not as the “son of Mary,” but 
as the “Son of God”—as he had long before 
told her he must attend to his Father’s 
business. He was indeed her son, but even 
she should remember he was somethin 
more and higher. That what Jesus said di 
not sound either harshly or discouragingly 
in his mother’s ear is obvious from her 
orders to the servants (5). 

3. **Mine hour is not yet come.” 
The time for the manifestation of my Mes- 
sianic power and glory has not arrived, and 
it is for me to determine when, as well as 
what I will do. In this statement there is 
an implied purpose to do something and so 
Mary understood him, for she says to the 
servants, whom she seems to have authority 
direct, whatsoever he bids you do, obey 

im. 

Ill. The Miracle. 


Jesus changes a large quantity of water 
into wine, 

1. The preparation. As was usual in 
all such occasions vessels filled with water 
were furnished for the use of the guests. In 
this case six large stoneware pitchers or pots 
were placed, holding some twenty gallons 
each, more than one hundred gallons in all. 
Jesus orders them to be filled with water, 
and they were filled up to the brim, so that 
nothing else could be poured into them. 
The servants doubtless wondered what this 
could mean, as it was wine and not water 
that was wanted. They stand waiting 
further orders. 


2. The performance. Jesus bids the 
same servants who had poured in the pure 
water, now draw forth from the v 8 80 
filled. They did so, and lo! wine flowed 
from the waterpots. Their surprise may be 
imagined, when what they knew to have 
been pure water was so suddenly changed 
into what looked like wine, and what they 
soon heard the governor of the feast pro- 
nounce to be good wine. When or how the 
change was produced we know not; Jesus 
willed it to be so and it was done, One writer 
speaking of the change wrought says: 

“ The conscious water saw its Lord and blushed.’ 


Some have imagined that the change was 
produced just as the water was drawn out 
and that only what was so drawn and used 
became wine, It is more natural to suppose 
that all contained in the waterpots was 
miraculously changed into wine. 


3. The proof of the reality of the mira- 
cle. (a) The servants filled all the pots to 
the brim with what they knew to be water, 
and could see that nothing was mingled 
with it. 

(b) The servants knew that what they bore 
to the governor of the feast was what they 
drew from the waterpots. 

(ec) The governor of the feast, or head 
waiter, whose duty: it was to seat the guests 
at the table, to take charge of the feast, and 
to taste the wines, pronounced the wines to 
be " igpaliamaa than what they had already 
used, 





(d) The large quantity produced renders 
any trick or collusion utterly improbable. 

te) No one but the servants had anything 
to do with the water, the pots or the wine ; 
all that even Jesus did was to tell them to 
fill the vessels with water, and then to draw 
it forth from*them. 

(f) The vessels were waterpots, and used 
only for holding water, so that none of them 
can be sup to have been either wholly 
or partially filled with wine. 

4. Objection sometimes made against 
this miracle. (a) That the miracle seems to 
favor the free use of intoxicating drinks. 
The governor, in surprise, and in a vein of 
pleasantry, said to the bridegroom that it 
was usual to present the best wines first, and 
when men have “well drunk”. to set on 
weaker wines. This practice may have 
been adopted because the finer wines would 
be more relished before the palate had been 
satisfied, or because when enough had been 
used it was wiser to dilute it with water or 
to use a thinner wine. Be that as it may 
the remark is made by the governor, an 
not by Jesus, and it refers to what may have 
happened elsewhere, but conveys no allusion 
to the condition of the guests at that table. 

(6) That the quantity was unnecessarily 
large. There is no hint given that it was 
all used at that time, and the remainder 
would prove a suitable gift to the family for 
future use. The nature and character of the 
miracle is unaffected by the quantity. If 
one gallon, why not a hundred? An afilu- 
ence of goodness as well as of power charac- 
terizes all the works of Jesus. When he fed 
the thousands there remained over twelve 
baskets of fragments. The wine is pro- 
nounced to be good wine, nor can we perceive 
it could have been otherwise. Its properties 
were such as to attract special attention. 

There is something utterly repugnant to 
all right feeling in construing this miracle of 
love and beneficence as an argument in fa- 
vor of the general use of intoxicating beve- 
rages. 

IV, The Purport. 

To manifest the Saviour’s glory, and to 
strengthen his disciples’ faith. 

1. His own glory. This was the first 
miracle Jesus wrought. Hence the spurious 
ounatee e is y the ~*~ —_ a 

‘ancy detai in the apocryphal gospels. 
The miracle here is designated as a sign, and 
was designed to show forth the true nature 
and mission of Jesus as the Messiah, the In- 
carnate Word. When Moses or any other 
servant of God was enabled to work a mira- 
cle, it was never to show forth their glory 
but the power of God. Of Jesus alone cou d 
such a statement be made without blasphemy. 
It revealed his power, and was a manifesta- 
tion of his love—an expression both of grace 
and truth. 

2. His disciples’ faith. They already 
believed on him, but their faith was thus 
strengthened and confirmed. As ~— 
or learners, they thus learned more of him 
whom they had found and followed. 


REMARKS. 

1. The religion of Jesus is social and 
joyous. Jesus performed this miracle in 
the bosom of a family, and on a festive oc- 
casion. He came to sanctify all life; our 
times of sorrow and of joy; our gladness as 
well as our grief. Piety which is Christ- 
like is the very opposite of austere asceticism 
or gloomy seclusion or fanatical avoidance 
of home and social cares and joys. A true 
Christian should be happy, hopeful and 
pleasant in all the relations of life. 

2. The religion of Jesus makes all 
our ordinary biessings more precious. 
They are received as his gift and sweetened 
with his blessing. All our mercies come 
through his rn The presence of 
Jesus makes any gathering glad. 

3. Our time of need, God’s time of 
opportunity. It was when the wine failed 
Jesus furnished the suppl . Asillustrations, 
refer to Hagar’s well, the widow’s barrel, 
Peter amid the billows. So when we were 
sinners and without strength Christ came. 
In our greatest distress he comes to our 
relief. 

4. The first miracle gives the key- 
note to the life of Christ. He came to 
bless, to save, not to destroy. The first 
miracle of Moses changed water into blood. 
The first of Jesus changed water into wine. 
His whole work is to change us and our life 
into something better, to turn sinners into 
saints, grief into joy, earth to heaven, and 
the glory and the kingdom shall be his. 


5. We must wait God’s time. He will 
come, and he will give us the best at last. 
Grace now, glory hereafter. 





GOLDEN TEXT. 


THIS BEGINNING of MIRA. : 
; CLES DID JESUSIN CANAOF : 
GALILEE, AND MANIFEST. : 
ED FORTH HISGLORY;AND : 
HIS DISCIPLES BELIEVED : 
ON HIM,—John 2:11. : 
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The Primary Department. 


BY “FAITH LATIMER.” 











JESUS AT THE MARRIAGE. 


Proofs for Teachers’ Stady. 
. * Acts 2: 22. 
Christ's Miracles— { y= ay by 
Jewish Custom—Mark 7 : 1-13. 
Miracle of Blood—Ex 7: 14-25. 
Miracle of Bread— Matt. 14: 13-21. 
Parable—Matt. 22: 1-14. 
Praises—Rev. 4:11. 
Marriage Supper of the Lamb—Rey. 19: 5-9: 


NORMAL HINTS. 


dhe lesson will be charming to the class 
if properly presented. The true teacher 
will not only study the truth but also watch 
and study childhood. He who fashioned 
the soul with its wondrous faculties, who ix 
the God of saving truth, the Author of our 
being and of our salvation has already per- 
fectly adapted the one to the other. Those, 
then, who try to show that truth to his little 
ones, are “workers together with him” in 
presenting that knowledge in all the sim- 
plicity and beauty which he may enable 
them to use. To unfold each lesson we 
must remember the taste and capacity of 
children. They love stories, especially the 
wonderful ; they love to analyze narratives 
quite as well as to pull a flower to pieces or 
break up a mechanical toy “just to find out 
what is inside ;’ they do not love mere lec- 
turing or sermonizing, and will be restless 
if the practical precepts are all left for the 
last and given with a long face and solemn 
manner; they do love to find truth and en- 
joy it more for finding it themselves; they 
love beauty,—therefore develop an apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful in gifts of God. Happi- 
ness is natural to childhood. This lesson 
can well teach that Jesus makes us 
happy and only sin brings sorrow. 

ave the Golden Text recited. Help the 


children from that to draw out the story thus: 
What was done? Who did it? here? 


What did heshow? What did his disciples 
think? 

The first four words of our Golden Text 
tell us what was done. Have them repeated. 
What is a beginning? Beginning of what? 
What is a miracle? Accept the various an- 
swers, but do not define it yet. Who did it? 
The next two words of the text tell us. Have 
all answer. The next four words tell us 
where. 

Point out on map or tell them a town near 
Nazareth where Jesus lived and grew from 
boy to man. If the verse has not been 
memorized by all, it would be well to write 
each part of it on the blackboard as given in 
answer, and then repeated several times. 

How many ever went to a wedding? Do 
any go but those who are invited? How 
many have heard about some wedding 
lately? It was at a wedding that Jesus per- 
formed his first miracle. When we hear of 
a wedding nowadays, we hear who was 
married, how the bride looked, what she 
wore, what presents she had, and who was 
invited. ‘This is very different; we don’t 
even know the name of the bride or the 

room, nor how they looked; we only guess 
it was at the house of somebody related to 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, because she 
seemed to be so much at home. We do not 
know any who were invited except Jesus 
and the new followers we learned about last 
Sunday. What were their names? We 
don’t know how many presents the bride 
had, but it was a happy wedding because 
Jesus was there, and he gave the only present 
we know of. It seems to us a strange present, 
six great jars of wine. Do you think Jesus 
would give them the kind of wine that 
makes men drunk? The Bible says, “ Look 
not upon the wine ;” you know how drunken- 
ness makes sorrow and cruelty, broken hearts 
and graves, widows’ tears and orphans’ cries. 
It was not that kind of wine. On all the 
hillsides around vines were growing, and the 
common drink was the pure fresh juice of 
the grapes without adding spirit that makes 
it poison. (If ge believe with Dr. Barnes 
that the miracle was the water becoming 
wine as it was red out, then say, Jesus 
gave enough wine to use at the wedding 
feast. The belief most natural for children 
will be the commonly accepted one, that the 
water in the jars became wine.) 

Tell briefly but plainly the story. Mary 
already there, Jesus and his disciples called, 
the jars standing by, the conversation, ser- 
vants obeying, bringing water, taking out 
wine. 

Jesus did not touch it, but by his power 
it was done. This was a miracle. What 
did Jesus show by this miracle? That long 
word in the text tells us. What was our 
first Golden Text this quarter? What does 
manifest mean? In this miracle J «ons made 
plain before the eyes of all that he was God, 
so he manifested or showed his glory. He 
made or created the wine. hat do we 
call one who creates? Who was in the be- 
ginning with God? Who in creation? 
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Whom do the angels worship when they 
sing in heaven. (Rev. 4:11.) 

At a Jewish wedding the priest used to 
take in his hand a glass of wine, and hold- 
ing it up say, “Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
Creator of the fruit of the wine.” 

Jesus was the Great High Priest. He did 
not take the wine in his hand, but he created 
it right before them. Could any but God 
have done that? Before the sun was ever 
made the world was dark. God said, “ Let 
there be light: and there was light.” Just 
so at the wedding Jesus said in his heart, 
Let there be wine, and there was wine. 

When Jesus gives, he gives freely, abun- 
dantly. How many disciples came with Je- 
sns? With himself how many extra guests 
did that make? How many jars were there ? 
Jesus blesses every heart and home where 
he is welcomed. When the multitude were 
hungry, how many loaves were there? 
With those five loaves, freely given for his 
use, he created enough to feed five thousand 
people. How does Jesus give? Was it 
necessary to have wine at the wedding,— 
would not water have satisfied thir.t? Jesus 
loves to give far more than we need. He 
loves to gratify our taste. You pray, 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” Was 
there ever a day you had nothing to eat but 
bread? Tell some of the good things you 
have had to-day. Jesus sent them, every 
one. You would not starve with nothing 
but bread, but he has made fresh green 
vegetables to grow day after day. He 
feeds the animals in green pastures to be 
meat for you. “Was it needful for the scarlet 
strawberries to ripen and redden in thesun? 
Jesus loves to make his people happy ; 
though he came on earth on purpose to die, 
he began to work his miracles at a scene of 
joy. 

if time permits and scholars can appre- 
ciate, tell of the first miracle of Moses when 
Giod sent plagues upon Pharaoh, in the time 
of slavery, trouble, turning water into blood 
—blood, type of death, sorrow. Jesus’ first 
miracle in time of joy, turning water into 
wine—wine, type of life, joy. Jesus changes 
sin into salvation, sinners into saints, earth 
to heaven. Tell how Jesus taught by para- 
ble of the marriage of the king’s son, The 
wedding at Cana, a picture of the marriage 
supper of the Lamb to last forever in hea- 
ven. ‘All are invited ; all his disciples will be 
there ; white robes will be furnished to all ; 
the wine of joy which will last forever will 
be the presence of Jesus. The five disci- 
ples in Cana at the wedding believed on 
him. 

Do you believe? You are invited to that 
great wedding feast. You are called—Come. 
Wilk you be there? Sing or have class re- 
peat after you: 


THE GOSPEL CALL. 


Tuns—Angels in the Air. 


Hark ! there is a blessed call, 
Sounding loud and free to all, 

To a royal feast to be a guest; 
Hark! tke Spirit and the Bride 

Have in sweetest accents cried— 
Come, oh come, and be forever blest. 


CHORUB. 
Oh! do not slight the call, 
There is room enough for all, 
Aad for each a shining robe, yes, a robe of 
spotiess white ; 
’Twas Jesus did prepare 
Such aglorious garment there 2 
Fer the ransomed round his thrown of radi- 
ant light. 


Blest are they who hear the call, 
For within the jasper wal! 

They shall sing a never-ending Psalm ; 
Twining fadeless garlands sweet 

Of the tree of life theyll eat 
At the marriage supper of the Lamb, 


Every one who enters in 

Shal! be washed and cleansed from sin 
Iu the blood the dying Saviour shed; 

They shall wear the heavenly dress 
Of his perfect righteousness, 

And a crown on each immortal head. 





DAILY HOME READINGS. 





Monday— Mark 7 : 2-13. 
: 2 Cor. 5: 14-21. 
; We 


per@eeeeeorrnescess 


; Philippians 4: 6-13. 
i Thwrsday—2 Kings 4 : 2-7. 
; iday— Exodus 14: 14-22. 


; Exodus 15 : 22-27. 
>  Sunday—Jobn 4 : 10-15. 








THE COMMENTARY. 


John 2: 1-11. 





1. Christ does not abolish human society, but 


ganctifies it. The great graciousness of the 
Lord is herein exhibited: he takes ina 
marriage feast in the earliest part of his min- 


istry wailst he is alluring (in a winning man- 
eee disciples, being afterwards about to pro- 
ceed by more severe ways leading to the cross, 
both methods alike at the last eventuating in 
lory. The mother of Jesus is never ed 
ary by John; but be seems totake the name 
as known from the other evangelists.— Bengel, 


Jesus had now collected a few disciples, and 
both he and they were invited to the 
feast: and in order to honor God's institution, 








Fs 


as well as to show the free and social spirit of 
his religion, he was pleased to accept the in- 
vitation.— Scott. 


3%. How many days the marriage feast lasted ; on 
what day of it the Lord came, and the wine 
failed, is not known.—Bengel. 

The statement by Mary was made with the 
evident expectation of a miracle.—Scott. 


What have I to de with thee? Thy 
thoughts are one thing, said he, mine another. 
Simiiarly the disciples are disciplined. John 
6:5. Jesus saith to Philip, Whence shall we 


buy bread that these may eat? He does not 
pa, Mary nor mother: but won which ap- 
pellation held a middle place, and was especi- 


ally becoming in our Lord. John 19:26. Wo- 
man behold tny Son; perhaps also it was pe- 


culiar in its use to him.—Bengel. 


The whole reply was an evident and in- 
tentional discouragement to prevent Mary 
from interposing on such occasions.—Scott. 


The Waterpots: Rather more broad in 

shape than high: for they were lying; and 

they were capacious, long, broad and deep, 

= f which draughts.might be drawn.— 
engel. 


The Jews had vessels in their houses in 
which they kept water always ready for the 
ceremonial washings prescribed by the law : 
and also for the observance of the purifica- 
tions enjoined by the elders. It is not agreed 
how much each of these waterpots contained ; 
but on the lowest computation the six must 
have held above a hogshead.—Scott. 

(It is not certain that all this water was 
made wine. It may have been turned only as 
it was drawn. To create such an excess of 
wine as would have been made if ail the 
water were turned, appears contrary to Christ's 
moderation.) 


The governor of the feast: Who was 
di ng the whole management of the feast ; 
one skilled in decidi a@ question of taste. 
Knew not whence. The ignorance of the go. 
vernor of the feast proves the goodness of the 
wine: the knowledge of the servants proves 
the truth of the miracle.— Bengel. 








THE BLACKBOARD, 


BY THE REV. J. B. ATCRTNSON. 


SUGGESTIVE OUTLINES. 


— 


THE ARRIAGE IN CANA. 
THE OTHER OF JESUS. 
WATER ADE WINE, 
THE ARVEL OF THE RULER. 
FIRST IRACLE. 
GLORY ANIFE sTED. 
JESUS INGLING WITH OTHERS. 


JESUS SANCTIONS MARRIAGE 
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JESUS INVITED 


SHARES 


INCREASES Our J ov. 
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S-ocial gatherings. 
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THOUGHTS TO CONSIDER, 


HO WERE INVITED. 

ANTS SUPPLIED. 

ILLING OBEDIENCE. 

ONDER OF THE RULER. 
EALTH OF JESUS’ BLESSINGS. 
EAK FAITH STRENGTHENED. 


F ANY \ AN . 

NVITE >) ) 
. COME TO . > Rev. 3:20, 
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Is, 25 :6, 
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JESUS AlWaYS C950. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(Specially selected for The Times’ International 
Normal Lessons. } 


JESUS AT THE MARRIAGE, 


BY REV. W. F. ORAFTS. 





CHRIST AND THE FAMILY RELATION.—I do not 
wonder that he wrought his first miracle at a mar 
riage feast, for he knew that it had been written 
that in him should “all the families of the earth 
be blessed,” which I understand to mean that the 
earth should be blessed in Christ by means of the 
family relationship; that as by it the curse had 
spread so he would use it as his selectest instru- 
ment of blessing; in other words, that the knowl- 
edge and love of God in Christ should be propa- 
gated chiefly by the natural increase of Christian 
families. —Samuel S. Mander. 


CHRIst ALONE MAKES A JOYFUL HovusK.—St. 
Augustine tells of two who were passing a stately 
house with fine grounds; when one asked to whom 
they belonged, and having learned, replied, “h ! 
that is a happy man, indeed” The other an- 
swered, “‘ Not so happy as you think ; for it is not 
such happiness to have that houseand land. But 
he is happy indeed who has the Lord to be his 
God. It isa privilege which exceeds al!) thiics 
whatsoever; for he who has honor and riches 
= to hell for all them; but he who has God 
for his God is sure to be everlastingly happy.” — 





TRUSTFUL OBEDIENCE,—With the words of Mary, 
‘Whatsoever he saith unto thee do it,’ and the 
success that followed.ebedience in the story of 
Jacob’s trial of the motto, “ Whatsoever God hath 
said unto thee do,” and his like success may be 

ven, and also the story of Pau! who was “ not 

bedient unto the heavenly vision.” If we 
obey, God will provide 


A WELCOME To ALL.—''The Marriage at Cana,” 
by Paolo Peronese, is the tL Dm in Paris, 
if notin Europe. We had privilege of study- 
ing it im the Louvre two years ago. By a spirit of 
prophecy, wonderful in his , the painter has 
represented quant around Christ at the feast, 
not the lowly Jews of Cana, but men out of all 
nations of the world, making the scene really the 
feast of human. brotherhood in Christ. Negro 
princes and Malay kings mingle with the royal 
households of Europe—* all one in Christ Jesus.” 
A description of this picture may be given to illus- 
trate the world’s brotherhood in Christ, and also 
ss Supper of the Lamh’”’ at last where 


the “ Marriage 
all kindreds shall gather. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
JESUS AT THE MARRIAGE IN 
CANA. 


(To be read in connection with the lesson. 








BY REV. J. B, ATCHINSON. 





Among the hills of Northern Galilee, 

Close nestled neath the shadow of a hill, 

And sheltered by & tall, 

Stood Cana, where the marriage feast was held. 

The relatives and friends, from near and far, 

Are gathered there to celebrate the feast. 

Although unbidden we may enter in, 

For One is, there whom we already love, 
has prepared a feast for all mankind, 

And invitation sent for all to come; 

He will not bid us stay from Cana’s feast, 

And so we enter in. 


The festive scene 
Is at the house of one of Mary’s friends, 
And she, the mother of our Lord, is there. 
With her, from Nazareth, came also James, 
And Joseph, Jude and Simon, all her sons 
And Jesus’ brothers, r guests are there 


= 


Whose happiness could only be obtained 
By trustfuily obeying all His words. 


That fully wnidérstood the Lora 

- Is th we are ded still ; 
Her answer shows subaae full, and faith 
That Jesus would in Own way and time 
Afford relief; hence to the servants says: 
“ Whatever He shall say to you, that do.” 


Six waterpots, of stone, were standing near, 

Containing firkins two or three apiece ; 

And Jesus to the servants gave command: 

“ With water fill these waterpots.” At once 

They do His will and fill them to the brim. 

No word is spoken by the Son of God, 

No motion of His hand or outward sign; 

But by His unseen power the change is made! 

With unsurpassed poetic skill one says: 

“The! unconscious water saw its Lord and 
blushed.” 

The water wine becomes, and Jesus says ; 

“ Now draw and carry to the governor.” 

Again the servants willingly obey. 


Now when the ruler of the marriage feast 

Had tasted this new wine from water made, 

Not knowing whence it came (the servants knew), 

He called the bridegroom unto him and said: 

“The custom which prevails you have reversed, 

At feasts like this the best of all the wine 

Is served at.the beginning of the feast, 

And — when men have drank enough an: 
nee 

No more, that which is not so good is served ; 

But thou hast kept the good wine until now.” 

Strong testimony unsolicited 

That no deception had been wrought by Christ. 


The first of all the miracles of Christ 

Was wrought in Galilee. The little town 

Of Cana, now unknown, the favored place. 

By this did Jesus manifest His love, 

His goodness, and His gracious sympathy, 

His glory, oe divinity, 

And His omn ice—that he was God ! 

And His disciples’ faith in Him increased, 

And all the guests with wonder great were filled. 





The story of the Saviour at the feast 
Contains sweet comfort and encouragement 
For all, and lessons which we all may heed. 


He comes in love to those who call for Him; 
He comes to share their joy, their joy increase ; 
He comes and knocks, and waits for us to call; 
He comes to sup with us and we with Him. 


Our Jesus is the Friend of families, 

A sreeeiene, faithful, helpful Friend ; 

A present help in ev'ry time of need ; 

No fireside groan complete without the Lord; 
And highest joy is wanting without Christ : 

He should be recognized at ev ry feast ; 

In social circles Christ should have a place ; 
His presence should be felt in ev'ry home. 


Christ no impatience has with festal joy, 
Else at this wedding feast He would not be ; 
More joy His presence gave than ali the rest. 
Where Christ abides there will be truest joy ; 
No joy does He deny His iollowers, 

But speaks to them that in their hearts His joy 
Forever may remain—their joy be full ; 

In His blest pomanee there is joy complete ; 
At His right hand delights forevermore. 


Abundantly our Lord bestows His gifts— 
How much was lacking,is of no account ; 
Perhaps five gallons more would have sufficed, 
But more than sixscore gallons Jesus 


So great the fishers to ; 

Like this the feeding of the multitudes, 

Like this the flowers, like this the forest leaves, 
Like this the sunshine, and refreshing showers, 
Like this the ocean floods which typif 
The fullness of His grace, and His shed blood, 
Which purchased free salvation for the world,— 
Enough for each, for all, forevermore! 

And whosoever will may come and drink 

And thirst no more—have everlasting life. 

His people shall be satistied—yea, more! 
Abundantly shall they be ‘ 

For Christ is fully able thus to do 

Exceeding great, ab y above , 
All that we need, or ask, or even think! 


His Rreciase name we'll take where’er we go; 
No place is safe where Jesus is not found; 





To whom we shal! not now be introduced. 
A few invited guests have not arrived, 
And all seem anxious for them to appear: 
Not long have they to wait. 


: *Tis now three days | 
Sinee Jesus and His five disciples left | 
Judea’s plains for Nazareth, His home. 
Arriving there, they hasten to the feast, 
And all receive a hearty welcome there. | 
Jesus, the son of Mary—Son of God, 

And Andrew, who with John first found the Lord, 
His brother Simon, whom he led to Christ, 

And Philip, John the son of Zebedee, 

Nathanael, in whom there was no guile— 

With these the company is all complete. 


‘The interesting nuptials are performed. 
In the highest place of honor Jesus sits ; 
Near Him His mother, with maternal pride ; 
The fair and lovely bride ; the happy groom, 
The ruler of the feast, disciples, guests ; 

All in their places round the tabie sit. 


The gay festivities go gaily on, 

And joy and laughter wing with the feast. 

7 agen baad with oo to mar the joy, 
D 8 whispered that w has failed ! 

Demomemed rely — unex: news ” 

e trou legroom knows not what ; 
The honor of the family’s at stake, es 49 
The festal of the company 
Must be preserved; more wine must be obtained 





Now Jesus’ mother knew the state of things; 
Did she not also know who Jesus was ? 
Had she not often counselled with her Son 
And learned to highly prize His wise advice ? } 
Whatever others may have thought of Him, 
She knew of His announcement unto her; 
His birth miraculous she understood ; 
Perhaps she also knew of recent scenes 

In Jordan’s sacred stream, where John baptized ; 
And that upon Hig Father's business Christ. 

His Son, was soon to actively engage, 
At all events, in this pasvie say: 
She turns to Him and says, ‘* They have no wine.” 
implying that her son could bring relief, 

And also expectation that he would. 


Addressing her, in gentleness, He says: 

“ O womau, what have I to do with thee; 

Mine is not yet come.” Not stern reproof 
Was this. But Jesus would to her assert 

His heavenly Father’s higher claim to Him, 

And that God’s will and His were henceforth one ; 
That now the Son was also Lord of her, 


’ 





No festa! joy shail be by us indulged 
Where Jesus is not chief among the guests; 
And this our prayer shall be, “Stay Thou near 


by, 
Temptations lose their power, when Thou art 
nigh.” 4 








LESSON BULLETIN. 
THIRD QUARTER OF 1875. 


. July 4. The Word Made Flesh. 


27 
John 1:1-14, 
28. July 11. Following the Lamb. 
John 1: 35-46. 
29. July 18. Jesus at the Marriage. 
John 2: 1-11. 
30. July 25. The New Birth. 
Jobn 3: 7-17, 
31. August 1. The Water of Life, 
John 4: 5-15. 
32. August 8. Jesus at Bethesda. 


John 5: 5-15. 


33. August 15. The Bread of Life. 
John 6: 47-58, 
34, August 22. Jesus the Christ. 
John 7 : 40-46. 
35, August 29. Freedom by the Trath. 
John 8: 28-36. 
36. Sept. 5. The Light of the World. 
John 9: 1-11. 
| 37, Sept. 12, The Good shepherd. 
John 10: 1-11. 
38. Sept. 19. The Resurrection and the 


Life. John 11: 34-44, 
Sept, 26. REVLE W : Christ Rejected. 
John 11 : 47-53. 


39. 





ARCHIMEDES wanted a fulerum on 
which to place his lever, and then he 
said he could move the world. Calvary 
is the fulcrum, and the cross of Christ is 
the lever ; and by that power all nations 
shall yet be Tifted.— 7" le Witt Talmage, 
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WE shall have the pleasure of present- 
ing portraits of Messrs. Moody and San- 
key next week. 





THERE is more effective teaching, we 
think, in the story on our first page, than 
is usually found in sermons, tracts, or 
merely didactic treatises on the duty of 
exercising self-denial in our places of 
summer resort. The story will be of 
timely value, we believe, in many di- 
rections, 





Tue Allegheny County, Pa., Executive 
Committee have organized for work. For 
some time they have been holding meet- 
ings on Sabbath evenings to arouse 
those who are at ease in Zion. Our cor- 
respondent says, “If only God’s dear 
lazy people will awake to their duty we 
know that we can carry the connty for 
Jesus,” 





Some Sunday-schools evidently need 
that Christian missionaries should be 
sent to them. Here is one, for instance, 
in Havana, Ohio, that in flaming circu- 
lar announces a strawberry and _ ice- 
cream festival for its benefit and adds in 
a note: “ After the close of the Festival 
there will be a ‘Social Hop’ for the 
lovers of that pleasure. All are cordially 
invited to participate. Music by the full 
Havana Orchestra.” Why, it sounds 
ominously like a Royal Havana Lottery 
notice, doesn’t it ? 





THE bad boys in a class—those who 
think it manly to sit while the rest rise, 
who learn no lesson, who refuse to re- 
spond in the reading and other 
exercises, are after all quite vulnerable. 
They wish to be thought plucky. But 
they have simply mistaken pluck for 
something else. They are at heart 
cowards—afraid of the sneer or the 
laugh of the other members of the class. 
This is the weak spot with every one of 
them. It is for the wise teacher to see 
this, and govern his discipline accord- 
ingly. He must show them what true 
manliness and true courage and true in- 
dependence are. 





SemE one points the truth that good 
listeners are essential to good speakers, 
by the example of Dr. John Hall at the 
International Sunday-School Conven- 
tion. The doctor sat on the floor of the 
house a model listener, applauding with 
hearty good will, always attentive, earn- 
est and respectful in attitude toward all 
who spoke. Right habits of attention 
should be cultivated among teachers in 
our Sunday-schools as well as inculcated 
in the class and insisted upon from the 
scholars, At the same time, it is not in 
human nature to listen long and respect- 
fully to mere platitudes, and teachers 
should learn that they may never pre- 
sume upon the good breeding of their 
pupils, 





WE have a report of the June meeting 
of the New York City Sunday-School 
Teachers’ Association. Ek. C, Wilder 
presided. The Rev. W. R. Davis, of 
Brooklyn, made an eloquent address on 
“ Elisha Raising the Deaa Boy,” and the 
Rev. Dr, C. 8. Robinson, of New York, 
“The Times Memorial Pulpit” preacher, 
gave a most interesting and discriminat- 
ing review of the condition of the Sun- 
day-school work now, as compared with 








what it was ten years ago. In closing, 
President Wilder paid a feeling tribute 
to beloved workers deceased—Pardee, 
Lucius Hart, C. P. Hartt, of Troy, George 
W. Parsons, of Rochester, H. H. Boone, 
of Syracuse, and others, The report shall 
be put before the reader next week. 





Boys and girls are great partisans. 
They become enthusiastic followers of 
those whom they love and respect. Their 
teachers owe it to themselves, therefore, 
to be very careful of their personal con- 
duct and habits if they would retain and 
increase their influence over them. A 
very little thing sometimes will lose this 
influence. We saw a teacher once, at a 
watering place, hastily throw behind him 
a lighted segar as he spied one of his 
scholars from the city coming toward 
him. He thought he was safely away 
from them all. “ Why,” said he, “I 
wouldn't have had George see me smoke 
for fifty dollars.” Imperfect as the practice 
of this teacher was, he was certainly or- 
thodox in his understanding of the law of 
influence and example. 








To TEACH John’s gospel worthily re- 
quires, we think, more study, greater 
breadth of view and scope of vision, and 
we may say intuitive perception, than to 
teach the other gospels. It appeals to 
the highest culture of the day in which 
it was written, and was prepared to meet 
the ways of thinking prevalent among 
the highest Gentile minds. The first 
effort of the inspired writer is to show 
how the Christ was the Eternal Spirit ; 
that he was God; that all life was from 
him ; that all illumination of soul is from 
him; that he lightens all souls that come 
into the world; and that he is the ful- 
ness of the Godhead manifested bodily. 
What transcendently grand themes for 
the teacher! Let him strive to reach 
some conception of them, to drink in the 
life, and to get the illumination, before 
he attempts to impart them. 


RSD 


THE first fourteen verses of this gospel, 
particularly, are full of those themes that 
quicken human thought and life and 
hope; but the passage above all others 
in which we are concerned is the twelfth 
verse. It assures sonship with God to all 
who receive him. To open our souls to 
his life, his light, his inspiration ; to par- 
take with him of the love, the truth, the 
life of the Eternal Father,—this is the 
revealed possibility for every one of us. 
To take this truth and make it shine into 
the minds of the pupils in all our Sun- 
day-schools is the blessed work and pri- 
vilege of the day on which we teach this 
lesson. To show them the wondrous pos- 
sibility before them in God’s love, as it 
is exhibited in Jesus, and the darkness 
and loss of a separation from him, is the 
opportunity before the teacher. Every 
Sunday should be a grand birthday of 
souls. Let this Fourth of July be the 
regeneration-day for thousands into the 
life and liberty of God’s true children. 











ere 


REFERRING to Dr. John Hall’s ad- 
mirable speech at the Baltimore Conven- 
tion, which it quotes quite fully and ap- 
provingly, The Sunday-School Chronicle, 
of London, takes occasion to say: “ We 
direct attention to the speech of Dr. John 
Hall on the ‘ One Lesson for the World ;’ 
for the desirability of adopting the Inter- 
national Course of Lessons is not so gen- 
erally admitted as it might be. It must 
be remembered that the Doctor was 
speaking on behalf of the American Com- 
mittee charged with preparing the Inter- 
national Course, which Committee em- 
braces leading ministers from the chief 
denominations in that country, But 








though the one lesson for the world has 
not commended itself so generally to the 
various denominations in this country, 
the glorious idea is spreading, and is be- 
coming increasingly entertained ; and 
wherever it is once adopted it is cher- 
ished. It is to be regretted that the 
Committee of the New Wesleyan Sun- 
day-School Union did not adopt it; but 
in the flush of a new joy and enthusiasm 
there was some temptation to prove their 
independence and also their ability to 
project a course for themselves, By and 
by, however, we hope that not only the 
Wesleyan Union, but the Church of 
England Institute, will unite in this 
great movement; and that the best pens 
of all the churches will be engaged in 
preparing lesson-help which will thus 
become available for all Sunday-school 
workers.” 





TEMPERANCE AND THE SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL. 


HE practical question is daily press- 

ing itself on the friends of the Sun- 
day-school, “ What is the Sunday-school 
doing to save the young from the curse 
of intemperance?” If any one notes 
the number of Sunday-school boys and 
young men who are led captive by strong 
drink he must admit that the Sabbath- 
school is not doing all that it should do 
and might do in the way of instructing 
and training its youth in temperance 
principles and practices. Thousands 
and tens of thousands of youth in 
the Church and within reach of her in- 
fluence are going astray, and we repeat, 
the question presses on parents, teachers 
and pastors, ‘‘ What can be done to save 
them?” When we speak of “ temper- 
ance” we mean “total abstinence from 
all that intoxicates, and active opposi- 
tion to its manufacture, sale and use as 
a hes 

The duty of the hour is to guard and 
save the young from the snares which 
are laid for them and by which multi- 
tudes of them are taken captive. It is 
well enough to try and reclaim those 
who have already fallen, but where one 
effort to this end succeeds ten will fail. 
It is better to look after ten who are in 
danger of falling and save nine of them, 
thus cutting off the supplies by which 
an army of drunkards is being recruited 
continually, The young men and boys 
of to-day are Satan’s recruiting ground. 
The duty of parents and teachers is to 
guard the young against those who would 
destroy them. It is the fault and the 
reproach of those to whom they should 
look for,instruction and direction if the 
young are not forewarned and forearmed 
against the insidious approaches of in- 
temperance, To this end they must be 
instructed in the truth and led to and 
confirmed in personal decision in the ac- 
ceptance of the truth. 

The subject is too big for a mere pass- 
ing remark from the preacher or_the 
teacher as he now and then incidentally 
touches upon it. It demands special 
attention. For lack of time and the 
pressure of other matters it cannot be 
disposed of in the usual Sunday-school 
service. There is need in every church 
and Sunday-school of a special organiza- 
tion. You may call it “The Church 
Temperance Society” if you please. It 
should not be outside of the Church, or 
independent of it. Through such organiza- 
tion the Church can get a firmer hold on 
her own young people, while she reaches 
out to those who may be saved from the 
perils around them, and through the 
door of temperance bring them more 
effectually under the influence of the 
gospel of Christ. It is better that such 
organization be formed so as to embrace 


the Church and Sunday-school, rather 
than the school alone, 

The meetings should be held, we 
think, at least once a month, and should 
be marked by these characteristics 
amongst others : 

1, They should be devotional. All 
should be made to feel that God’s pres- 
ence and blessing aredesired and sought. 
By such services of prayer and praise as 
are appropriate, both mind and heart are 
prepared to receive the truth more 
heartily than they otherwise would. 

2. They should be instructive. Give 
to all who gather food for thought. In- 
troduce lectures, essays, statistics, inci- 
dents, etc., and in such a way as to arrest 
the attention and quicken the conscience 
and nerve the resolution of each. Give 
to each person, as far as possible, some 
part in the services. Make each contri- 
bute something whenever that can be 
done, and especially enlist the young 
people in some part of the service. 

3. The meetings should be social. Let 
the best singers of the Church and Sunday- 
school prepare some suitable songs for the 
meeting. Choice pieces for such meetings 
are found in the publications of the Na- 
tional Temperance Society. Give some 
portion of the evening to conversation 
and handshaking, that important but 
often much-neglected means of grace. 

4. Introduce and circulate the pledge 
at each meeting. Often an opportunity 
is offered for decision at such meetings 
which a halting person may never have 
again. At such place, he gets out of the 
current and near the shore and only 
needs a helping hand to land him on 
firm ground. Some can be kept frem 
drifting out into the fatal current if laid 
hold of and pledged at such time. ° At 
every meeting circulate the pledge. 

5. Organize work, The Church only 
lives when pushing her conquests. So 
long as one person remains opposed to 
temperance, or indifferent to it, work for 
that one. Seek to create such a temper- 
ance public sentiment. At Oberlin, in 
Ohio, public sentiment is so strong that 
men who attempted to defy it were com- 
pelled to close their doors and clear out of 
the town. Let the officers and teachers of 
the Sunday-school see that prompt, effi- 
cient measures are taken to instruct and 
train and organize the members of the 
Sunday-school if the Church will not 
move and lead the school. 

Unless some such measures as we have 
indicated are taken, we must expect to 
see the exodus continue from the Sun- 
day-school to the bar-room. Need it be 
so? Should it be so for one day if it be 
possible to check it? Let us seek to 
mould and hold the young in Christian 
temperance principles. 





THE June meeting of the Brooklyn 
Sunday-School Union, the last of the 
season, was held last week in the 
Hanson Place M. E, Church. It was 
crowded to excess. The addresses were 
peculiarly happy and valuable. The 
speakers were the Rev. Drs, Storrs and 
Buckley, and Harry M. Sanders of the 
Rochester University. Mr. Sanders, spoke 
upon the needs of teachers, naming three 
—Authority, Adaptation, LIllustration. 
Dr. Storrs taught the lesson on “Saul 
Chosen,” saying that not only men but 
nations may desire things to their hurt. 
Also that a great opportunity is not al- 
ways a great privilege, and that men may 
be elevated to positions that will in the 
end cause their destruction. Dr. 
Buckley named five points necessary 
in a good Sunday-school teacher—Piety, 
Common Sense, Dignity, Affability, and 
a Love for the Work. The meeting was 


one of the most a of the many 
, with which Brooklyn workers have been 





favored the last year. 
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For The Sunday-School Times. 
THE IOWA STATE CONVENTION. 


NOTHER grand annual rally is over. 
For the tenth time the tribes of the 
Iowa Sunday-school Israel have not for- 
saken the assembling of themselves to- 
gether. A full decade in the history of 
their organized effort has been reached. 
An appropriate time for review is at 
hand ; and while it is fully realized, amid 
sorrow, that all the achievements for the 
Master that would be desirable have not 
been accomplished, yet it is apparent 
that much fallow ground has been broken 
up, much precious seed sown, and very 
much progress made in many directions. 
Many large inspiring and every way 
helpful convocations have been held in 
the most important centres of the com- 
monwealth, and this latest, just closed, 
at the centrally located and beautiful 
city of Marshalltown, under the more 
immediate direction of that broad- 
minded and large-hearted Christian busi- 
ness man, Wm. Tackaberry, of Keokuk, 
as President, in connection with that 
other indefatigable, consecrated, legal 
gentleman, R. H. Gilmore, Esq., of Cedar 
Rapids, as Secretary and Treasurer, has, 
in many respects, been best of all. 
Under these officers and their respective 
assistants and various committees all 
plans for the year’s work and for 
its grand consummation appear to have 
been wisely conceived, well matured and 
faithfully executed. To the Local Com- 
mittee at the place of holding the Con- 
vention, charged with making all 
needful arrangements for the comfort 
and convenience of the body, too much 
praise cannot be awarded. Nothing that 
could be done on their part to make all 
feel at home was omitted. Entertain- 
ment was ample and cordial, and the 
church holding the Convention (the first 
Baptist) was elegantly decorated . with 
evergreen inscriptions, wreaths, and a 
profusion of flowers. 

The Convention was promptly called 
to order at the appointed time. The in- 
troductory devotional exercises were en- 
tered into with fervency and zeal, Prof. 
Woollett, of Chicago, presiding skillfully 
at the organ and leading in the singing. 
A most excellent and well digested pro- 
gramme, previously prepared with much 
care, was submitted and adopted, and in 
accordance with the same Mr. William 
Reynolds, of Illinois, came forward and 
proceeded to address the Convention in 
earnest, ringing words upon the “ Work 
and Rewards of the Faithful Sabbath- 
School Teacher.” 


The service of Mr, Reynolds, who has 
attained a national reputation as a very 
excellent help in every time of need, was 
secured for the entire Convention, as was 
that of Prof. Woollettin the department of 
song. The book used was was the “ Gos- 
pel Songs,” by Prof. P. P. Bliss, 

The work, as outlined upon the pro- 
gramme, printed and folded similar to 
a railroad time-table, was ingeniously 
divided up and assigned to many of the 
better known workers throughout the 
boundaries of the Association, both cleri- 
cal and lay, male and female ; and what 
is perhaps not always the case, nearly all 
to whom parts were assigned were pres- 
ent when called upon, and fully prepared 
to enter upon their respective duties. 
‘Thus were three nights and two days con- 
sumed, or rather improved, in exploring 
the whole field of Sabbath-school labor 
and extension. The reports of the sev- 
eral County secretaries and that of the 
Statistical Secretary, showed that marked 
progress had been made during the past 
year and that the cause was marching 
steadily on. 

Involved in the plans for the future 





was the election of the Rev, C. T. Tucker, 
of Mason City, as President, and the re- 
election of Hon. R. H. Gilmore, of Cedar 
Rapids, as Secretary and Treasurer for 
the ensuing year, with the usual assis- 
tants. A very earnest and lively interest 
was manifested in regard to the selection 
of the next place of meeting and in view 
of the fact that during all the years of 
the Association’s existence it has not yet 
held a convention in what is known as 
the Missouri slope, a large majority 
favored Council Bluffs for the next con- 
vention and it was so ordered. 

A fall campaign, consisting of a chain 
of gospel meetings at the more important 
towns along the line of the C. M. and St. 
P. R. R. and branches under the aus- 
pices of the Association and that of the 
Y. M. C. A.’s jointly, was arranged for 
and by vote of the Convention the Ex- 
ecutive Committee was instructed to se- 
eure the services of at least one person 
versed in leading in such meetings and 
in the service of song. 


After the adoption of the report of the 
Committee upon Resolutions, embracing 
the sentiments of the Convention upon 
the question of temperance and other 
issues, as well as the usual resolution of 
thanks and the enjoyment of a deeply 
interesting experience meeting the Con- 
vention adjourned. R. G, 








For The Sunday-School Times. 
BIBLE STUDY. 


T the recent Illinois State Conven- 
tion at Alton, we were fed with 
more rich and substantial food than at 
any previous State Convention I have 
attended. Your Chicago correspondent 
has already given you some of the lead- 
ing features of the Convention, the hearty 
hospitality of the citizens of Alton, the 
delightful harmony that prevailed, unin- 
terrupted by a single ripple of disagree- 
ment; the grand singing, the wonderful 
Bible studies, and the soul-stirring ad- 
dresses. I want to record on your pages 
one thought from one of the best speeches 
to which we listened—that of President 
Kendrick, D.D., of Shurtleff College. It 
made an impression upon me that will 
not soon be effaced, and I hope it may 
do others good through your columns, 

After saying that ministers were easily 
led into the habit of reading always with 
an eye to a sermon, or thinking how 
what they read would help them in 
preaching, he warned teachers of the 
danger of falling into the habit of study- 
ing the Bible solely with the view of 
teaching the lesson. “To study exclu- 
sively in this way,” said he, “ merely 
thinking what you can bring out for your 
classes, will make all your work to be 
done in a perfunctory manner, and soon 
render all your teaching dry and barren. 
I want you to study the Bible for its own 
sake. Study it because it deserves to be 
studied,” 

I quote from memory and am only sure 
of the words used by the speaker as given 
above in italics. But I wish this thought, 
this “studying the Bible for its own 
sake, because it deserves to be studied,” 
could be engraved on the heart of every 
Sabbath-school teacher, aye on that of 
every Christian in our land. I am per- 
suaded that the great fault of our Sabbath- 
schools to-day is the want of this Bible 
study. We have the machinery. We 
have the enthusiasm. But our teachers 
lack the plodding, the persistent grap- 
pling with truth that leads them to 
search for it day after day, to take time 
from sleep, time from business, time 
from every thing else that their minds 
and hearts may be filled with the marrow 
of God’s precious gospel. Brethren, let 
us labor for this, let us first attain to this 





devotion to Bible study ourselves, and 

then seek to imbue others with a love for 

this same truth. When we accomplish 

this God will own us more abundantly, 

and great showers of blessing will de- 

scend upon us. R. H. G. 
Rushville, TM. 





THAT “CONUNDRUM.” 


DITOR of The Sunday-School Times : 
Please de the “ Railroad Normal- 
Class of Plainfield” the justice to say that 
they make no claim to the authorship of 
the conundrum with which Mr. Hopkins 
closes his kindly article about Plainfield. 
In studying the lesson for Sunday, June 
6th, while on board the train from New 
York, one of the gentlemen recalled it 
as an old conundrum over which he had 
puzzled years ago; and putting it on 
paper, he passed it over to a group of the 
“ Normal-class” with whom Mr. Hop- 
kins happened to be sitting. He never 
intended to claim it as original. 
Yours, &c., PLAINFIELD. 


Notes. 


Ralph Wells is just recovering from a 
severe attack of illness. Many prayers will 
follow him to his summer fetreat in the 
mountains of Warren County, New York. 

















The receipt of a beautifully printed cir- 
cular of invitation reminds us that the 
Chautauqua Lake Assembly is to re-as- 
semble at Fair Point, New York, on August 
3d, next. The Assembly will be in session 
two full weeks. Lewis Miller, of Akron, 
Ohio, is President, and R. W. Scott, Secre- 
tary. Try and be there. 


At a great Sunday-school meeting held in 
connection with the recent London Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church in Canada, 
one of the speakers said, “ If I had my mi- 
histerial life to live over again, I would 
spend more of it preaching to children. If 
we, a8 ministers, don’t know how to preach 
to children it is time we learned.” 


The death of the Rev. Dr. Wm. Arnot, of 
Edinburgh, is noted. He was one of the 
most eloquent preachers and writers in 
Great Britain. He attended the late New 
York Evangelical Alliance, and was one of 
Mr. Moody’s most valuable assistants in the 
present revival movement. Well may the 
Rev. Dr. Cuyler, who was his intimate 
friend, say of the sad event, “Scotland is los- 
ing her crown-jewels.” 








One of the most valuable reviews we have 
ever seen has just been prepared for the 
Second Quarter’s Lessons by Mr. Frank A. 
Ferris, Superintendent of the Fourteenth 
Street Presbyterian Church Sabbath-school 
in New York City. Copies, very hand- 
somely printed, were presented to the 
weekly meeting of New York superin- 
tendents on Tuesday, June 22d. We wish 
that every superintendent in the land could 
see it. 


A meeting of peculiar interest for the 
Sunday-school workers of Brooklyn was 
called for Sunday, June 27th,in Mr. 
Talmage’s Tabernacle. Delegates to the 
late State Convention at Syracuse will give 
an account of that gathering. From what 
we know of the speakers it wil] be q most 
interesting meeting. Andrew A. Smith wil] 
preside and speak, as also Israel A. Barker, 
the President of the Brooklyn Union, 
George A. Bell, of Plymouth Bethel, Hon. 
John D. Prince, of Flatbush, A. D. Mat- 
hews and the Rev. Messrs. Charles Wood 
and Charles M. Morton. 


A correspondent sends us his views on 
Sunday-school smokers. We quote a tell- 
ing fact, pointing the inquiry, If there is no 
harm in smoking, why do men so often act 
as though they were ashamed of it? He 
says: “I was once a delegate to the Inter- 
national Convention of the Young Men’s 





Christian Association at Washington, D. C., 
and there I noticed that when some of the 
delegates wished to smoke they would take 
off their badges, put them in their pockets, 
then walk on some cross or back street and 
take their cigars. I fully believe that God 
could see the badges, even though they were 
tucked in the corner of their vest pockets.” 
The Bellefield Presbyterian Sabbath- 
school, on Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, cele- 
brated its. twelfth anniversary recently. 
Music and flowers and speeches made the 
time pass very happily. The missionary 
McCullagh, Alexander Clark, editor of The 
Methodist Recorder, J. D. Carlisle, one of the 
founders and chief pillars of the enterprise, 
with Superintendent Lloyd and Pastor Hol- 
land said pleasant, happy words, which 
young and old enjoyed. Says our corre- 
spondent: “The Sunday-School Times has 
been a valuable friend and assistant ‘o Belle- 
field school ever since its organization. We 
owe much to the words of wisdom and en- 
couragement received from its columns.” 








THE SUMMER WORK. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE A, PELTZ. 


UMMER is upon us. The frost is 
out of the ground and out of our 
joints. The hybernating school is once 
more active, the school which dries up in 
summer is not yet dry, and, altogether, 
we stand on a vantage ground for view- 
ing our summer’s work. In the essential 
features of our work it never varies. By 
summer, or by winter, we are to teach 
the truth, to watch for souls, to train for 
Christ, to help persons heayenward. No 
change of place or season alters this, and 
teachers everywhere would do well to 
keep it clearly in view, and to work de- 
terminedly at it. It is the one thing 
needful among us, and no amount of en- 
thusiasm and excellence without it is 
worthy to be favorably regarded for a 
moment.” 


But there are respects in which our 
work varies. Here, for instance, is a 
school which has ever been a summer 
school merely. It is in operation now, 
but it is a foregone conclusion that the 
work must cease in the early fall. Not 
to dash too rudely against the time-hon- 
ored custom of this place, let us first sug- 
gest that arrangements for its brief run 
is made with the utmost care and with 
fervent prayer. If it can live but three 
or four months, let its brief life be bril- 
liant. If it must be short, let it be sharp 
and decisive, aiming to do the best work, 
in the best way, and to gather in the 
very best results. Of course we mean all 
this in a high spiritual sense. The best 
results can be no others than those which 
lead to Christ and which save souls, 

To this holy zeal for the short run, to 
which nobody can object, add the pur- 
pose to remain at work not merely longer 
than ever before, but until absolutely 
compelled to close. Schools have sus- 
pended amid the glories of the early fall, 
for ne other reason whatever, but that it 
had been customary among them to close 
on a certain day, which day had arrived, 
and regardless of varied circumstances, 
and new demands and facilities, school 
closed, and pupils were turned adrift. The 
two resolves, to do the best possible work 
and to continue to the latest ible 
moment, will in all probabjlity make the 
work so interesting and impart to it sych 
a holy momentum as will send it bound- 
ing through the winter, and make it a 
perennial school before jts constituents 
are aware of the change. 

There is a most important summer 
work for the teachers and pupils who 
leave their homes, and summer among 
the mountains, or at the sea-side, or in 
other rural resorts. At all these places 
little struggling Sunday-schools exist, 
The infusion of a little new and vigor- 
ous blood into their veips would be of 
immense value to them. We who trayel 
can make this infusion. Instead of wast- 
ing our Sundays in the country, let ys 
fling out our banners for Jesus and 
plunge into Christian work. Teach a 
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class, help them sing, become a pupil, 
play missionary among your fellow- 
»0arders, or organize a school. True 
you are there but for a little while, but 
make that little while a bright spot. 
Christ will be honored, weary toilers 
will be cheered, your own soul will be 
refreshed, your body will not be harmed 
and good may be done. Let us all vow 
before the Lord that this summer we 
will do what we can to wipe out the 
customary reproach against “ boarders.” 
let us help, not hinder Zion. 

Summer work in some schools is hard 
work, Pupils are absent from home, so 
are many teachers and officers, and things 
generally drag. What is the best work 
for such places? So far as is possible 
maintain the integrity of classes right 
through the season. pope pupils 
who can attend, if but for one Sunday in 
July and August, to put in an appear- 
ance then. Press the same point upon 
teachers, Seek for competent substitutes 
in the teachers’ chairs. Many good peo- 
ple who cannot take classes permanently 
would do so temporarily. An early effort 
would in m4 church secure an auxiliary 
corps, which would bridge over every 
Sunday of the summer, and furnish a 
substitute for every absent teacher. Sys- 
tematic work, however, is essential to 
this result, 

In view of this somewhat unnatural 
form of the school the exercises might 

rofitably be varied, Curtail the e 
or class work, but do not shorten yotr 
session or turn the school into a singing 
class or into a clumsy devotional meet- 
ing. Hold a Bible-reading service. Col- 
late upon the lesson of the day all the 
parallel or similar texts of Seri ture. 
Arrange these in their most effective 
order, and write each reference on a slip 
of paper, the slips being numbered in 
the order in which they are to be read. 
Distribute the slips to scholars, who find 
the places referred to, inserting the slip 
as a book-mark, the num end pro- 
jecting so as to indicate the order of their 
—s This preparation requires but 
one minute of time in the school. Now, 
proceed by question, or by comment, to 
prepare the way for text after text, which 
scholars or classes will read as called for, 
the whole forming a splendid monument 
of truth, and holding the school to its 
true work of Bible-study. These hints 
are capable of various modifications, 
whereby summer work, in vn An may 
be helped.— The Baptist Teacher. 





VARIOUS QUESTIONS. ANSWERED. 


BY THE REV. J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 





(The Lech Hs | pes eenes | and answers form 
art of the published proceedings of the late New 
York Convention at bboy seomap 


We copy them 
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Q.—“Can a small school, say of fifty 
scholars, be made as interesting and profit- 
able asa large one?” 

“One of the best Sunday-schools I know of 
has but ten pupils; the interest does not de- 
pend upon the size of the school.” 

Q.-—“ Should the superintendent make a 
formal address to the school, interspersed 
with queries ?” 

* Sometimes! An address of two or three 
minutes is 1. If questions are asked, put 
them ctl agp I would ask four questions 
on each lesson and then when you come to 
the review you will have an excellent basis 
for that exercise when the four queries of 
each sappeneting Sabbath can again be re- 
peated.” 


Q.-—-“‘ How long should the lesson last ?”’ 


“In winter, if the house is well ventilated, 
two hours, but always close when the inter- 
est is at its height; never wait till the in- 
terest flags. There is at least one hour’s 
difference in the time a school should be 
held if you occupy a poorly ventilated or 
uncomfortable place.” 

A Delegate.—‘ That is so. 
that is myself!” 

“Thirty or forty minutes should be 
given to class study and the balance of 
the time may be used in other exercises. 
Put the whole school on the lesson and allow 
nothing else to take its place! Don’t make 
long prayers and long harangues, Let the 
classes be «t work, if possible, five minutes 
afver session opens. Don’t exhaust the pu- 
pils before you put them te study. If the 
interest is increasing, let them work longer 
than forty minutes; if it increases let them 
work more than an hour and close before 
the interest flags.” 

Q.—* What is your estimate of the value 
of the Normal-class ?” 


I know how 





“Unspeakable! It raises up teachers to 
the most important work. Yes, it is prac- 
ticable in every church: where there’s a 
will there’s a way. Can we have a good 
teachers’ meeting with a small number of 
teachers present? Most assuredly; have a 
beautiful teachers’ meeting with only two 
or three present. Who shall conduct it? 
Why the Poot man you have of course! I 
know something about this trouble with the 
minister. If he comes in and wants to shove 
the superintendent on one side and changes 
the programme without the superintendent's 
consent, he is guilty of discourtesy! And so 
the yop if the pastor suggests a 
wise change of plan, ought to accede to it. 
Take the best man you can get to conduct 
the teachers’ meetings. The Faty primarily 
belongs to the pastor or superintendent. It 
is a good method to have a committee to 
drill teachers.”’ 

Q.— How often would you have the teach- 
ers’ meetings ?” 

“At least once a week.’’ 

Q.—How shall a Normal-class be con- 


ducted ?” 


“T have not time to tell. The Baptist 
Normal-Class Manual and a Presbyterian 
work, ‘Preparing to Teach,’ are excellent 
helps. I would advise the Methodists to 
buy the Baptist book just to see what those 
people do teach. (Laughter.) And I would 
advise the Baptists'to buy the Presbyterian 
work. These mutual aids are good.” 

Q.—“ When shall the Catechism be 
taught ?” 


“Teach it ten minutes at the c’ose of the 
lesson. This familiarizing the truths of the 
Bible is a most excellent method. It should 
not only be taught in the school but at 
home ;” and the speaker exhibited a ecate- 
chism adapted to the wants of children. 

«.—“ How shall we enlist the educated 
portion of the Church in the school ?” 

“Ah, that is a good practical question. 
Some don’t take much interest in the Sun- 
day-school ! Why? Because of the great su- 
perficiality in it. Because of the clap-trap. 
Put there the iron of sound thought and 
true teaching, and these will say, ‘That 
means something!’ We want Bible 
study, and then you'll get the best talent. 
But now, remember, the best part of the 
Church is in the Sunday-school !” 


Q.—“ How shall we get Scripture memor- 
ized ?” 

“ Not by paying so many blue tickets and 
#0 many white ones. Study your subject un- 
derstandingly and then teach it understand- 
ingly, and then memorize the subject and 
Golden Text, in all say forty or fifty verses 
each quarter; that will do the work under- 
standingly, and I would rather have a child 
commit fifty verses a quarter in that way 
than to rattle off ten thousand by the old 
method.” 

Q.—“Ts it advisable to have children’s 
meetings and have concert exercises ?” 

“ The former once in a while; but I don’t 
like to have the pastor say, ‘Well, next 
Sunday I will preach to the children alone.’ 
The pastor should so preach that not only 
the adults can understand him, but the chil- 
dren also. I do object a little to children 
appearing in public exercises, because—well, 
you know what the little ones say when 
mamma dresses them up so nicely and curls 
their hair in that love of a manner ;—‘ That 
was me up there! Did you see me? and 
their little souls fill with pride at the 
thought. Now I know some of you don’t 
agree with me, but I can’t help that. Per- 
haps I had better say don’t develop any- 
thing in the child which will interfere with 
her Christian modesty; be very wise in 
bringing the little ones before the public. 

Q.—“ Should notices be given by the su- 
perintendent just before closing ?” 

“Yes; and then have a short exercise to 
close.” 

Q.—“ Should unconverted men hold offices 
in the school ?” 

“T have no objection, provided they won’t 
steal. (Laughter.) Piety should be the 
ground work of all teachers.” 

Q.—“ At what age ask a child to give the 
heart to Jesus ?” 


“ Never ask the question. Call the atten- 
tion to Jesus at as early an age as possible. 
Let Jesus stand before them from the very 
beginning !” 

Q.—“ How can an inefficient teacher who 
does not attend the teachers’ meeting be got 
rid of ?” 

“There you hit it.” 

A Delegate.—“ Yes, that’s just what I 
want to know ?” 

“When you have an inefficient teacher, 
and you may know them because they al- 
wa through first, go to them and say: 
‘ Well, Miss A., I see you get through before 





the rest;’ let her know that you notice it; 
ask her wh 
the pupils longer. She may ask you if you 
are going to interfere with her in that man- 
ner, and you tell her yes, and she may say 
perhaps she had better give up the class and 
then be very careful that you don’t say some- 
thing to prevent her giving it up.” 

Q.—“ What are the methods of incul- 
cating temperance ?” 

“The school is not a temperance society, 
neither a missionary one. [t is for Bible 
study ; never allow the visit of a presiding 
elder or a bishop or any one else to interfere 
with the regular study of the lesson.” 

The Good Time Coming. 


In answer to a question Mr. V. said: “I 
—_ the time will come when we can have 
only one sermon on Sunday and then one 
grand Bible lesson, and in the sreming a 
Bible reading or something of that kind, led 
by a layman perhaps.” 

Q.—“ Should the collection be given to 
aid current expenses instead of missionary 
work ?” 


“ The church ought to appropriate at the 
beginning of the year sufficient money to run 
the school.” 

Q.—“ How can a superintendent know he 
is an acceptable worker if somebody don’t 
tell him ?” 


“Well, if he don’t see it, he won’t if any 
one tells him. (Laughter.) Let me give 
you one little motto, which contains the 
whole method and the whole power of the 
work, to carry home :—The th in Love. 
When we teach the truth lovingly it has 
power which can be depended upon.” 








For The Sunday-School Times. 
THE TEACHER LIKE AN ARTIST. 


BY E. D. JONES. 


HE teacher is eminently like an artist, 
if not really an artist. Webster de- 
fines an artist to be “ one who professes and 
practices one of the liberal arts, in which 
science and taste preside over the manual 
execution.” In many respects he pic- 
tures the true teacher devotedly applying 
every gift at his command to beautify 
fallen humanity by impressing upon it 
the forms of the Christ life. 

I saw a painter earnestly engaged upon 
a picture. His soul was wrapped up in it, 
I said to him, “ What are you paint- 
ing?” He replied, “Iam copying that 
great masterpiece yonder.” So the good 
teacher on the canvas of human minds 
is for all eternity impressing his con- 
ceptions of a higher reality, Jesus, the 
great Masterpiece 

Among the masters there seem to be 
some distinctive features marking their 
works with a singular individuality. We 
know the works of one from the other. 
There is a distinct merit that identifies 
them. It surely is a happy and divine 
arrangement. Every faithful, diligent 
teacher will so perfect himself in his call- 
ing that he will stamp himself on his 
pupils, or rather he will so portray Christ 
on their minds that his workmanship 
will be detected in their lives. 

Is it an unholy ambition for a teacher 
to aim to be so distinctive in his efforts 
as to leave special imprints upon his pu- 
pils that they shall with delight asso- 
ciate him with the truth imparted? Be 
right, teacher, then paint in your own 
happy way. Never lose your identity. 
Freshness is a good thing in your work. 
We want more of it and less copying 


after human ideals. Ability in art lies 
greatly in its close resemblance to nature. 
As the teacher is able to conform his life 
to that of his Master and reproduce that 
resemblance in hearts about him, to that 
degree is he to be esteemed an approved 
workman. The higher the standard, the 
farther up in the scale of perfection we 
are likely to attain. Such ability does 
not always consist in great attainments 
in learning and approved popular me- 
thods; but it does consist in heart-life 
sympathy and magnetism that will at- 
tract souls to Christ, that which secures 
a committal of self to the Christ-life and 
a working out of what God’s Holy Spirit 
has worked in upon the soul. 

It is said to be an essential to success 


she can’t hold the attention of 
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in the art you practice tha ive re- 
spect for the art itself. iter or 
t ever made his mai tid not 
himself in his calling. lic was a 
slave to his ideal, He belonged to his 
work rather than his work to him. He 


was absorbed and given to it with singu- 
lar enthusiasm and devotion. A very 
common secret of success in most eall- 
ings. Why should it fail to win in any 
Christian work? Yea, it is eminently a 
necessity in activities for Christ ; for no 
work falls to pieces so quick as that in 
which the teacher is engaged in ; stony 
ground, want of earth and the evil one 
are contending influences that tear down 
as he tries to build up. 

You can’t be too diligent, teacher. 
Holy enthusiasm and sanctified energy 
are your essentials to keep you devoted 
and constantly committed to all the de- 
mands of your calling. Then, teacher, 
look at the many forms of beauty that 
have been born of eros ge rude ob- 
jects. Marble, rock and plaster have 
given gems cut by master hands, It is 
yours to fashion for God these crude ma- 
terials and out of the rough bring that 
which shall honor God. 

It is said of Powers, the sculptor, 
that he preferred to model in American 
clay which was exported for his use. There 
is something in working with familiar 
things that helps in our work. And so, 

er, the truths that you love best 
and are most intimate with, are often 
the most successful means in bringing 
desired results. Our own souls must be 
fired ere we can set others ablaze for God. 
Intimacy with the Word of God, by 
which human hearts are to be effectually 
moulded, will bring us returns equal tu 
our knowledge of it and our prayerful 
application of its potent influence. It is 
quite common to take a model of a face 
after death. The true artist touches it 
up to give the expression indicative of 
life, and may this not be the work of the 
teacher to take these forms, by nature 
spiritually dead, and by 3 
transform them into that which shall be- 
token the presence of life eternal ? 

Nature is the artist’s great field. Here 
he comes with his keenest thirst, for he 
can go nowhere else to find his subjects 
so numerous and still so varied. It is 
here also he finds his inspiration in the 
presence of these utterances of the Deity 
that come in these beautiful forms of 
nature. The true teacher, seeking for 
elements of success, cannot afford to be 
merely a copyist. He must find his ideal 
in Christ, in whom dwells all fullness, 
Matter and method come from him. 
Every lesson is defective unless he gives 
tone to it. What inspiration he does not 
afford is not to be coveted. 

Teacher, do you get near Jesus, and 

rayerfully seek to know him? If you do, 
8 faith, catch a glimpse of him, your 
soul is charmed with him, for he imparts 
holy zeal and life to all who truly find 
him. 





WESTERN NOTES FROM A TEM- 
PERANCE TRAVELER. 


RIEND EDITOR:—Though appear- 
ances may have indicated the contrary, 
your correspondent has not forgotten the 
promise given on leaving our city of Bro- 
therly-love to note and report to you items re- 
garding temperance work among the young, 
especially in Sunday-schools in the parts of 
the West where Proyidence might lead me. 
In the nearly forty towns and cities where 
it has been my privilege to speak for the 
cause, we have not failed to ask, “ What is 
being done to educate the children in the 
principlesand advocacy of total-abstinence ?”’ 
We regret to say that in a majority of 
cases the answer has been “nothing,” or, 
“we are only beginning.” 
places the pledge has been i 


Yet ‘a many 
4 into 


the Sunday-school and sigr every 
scholar. In other places, as from 
which we write, it has also ' ilated 


in the day-school with great success. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Sunday-school 
of Springfield is called the model school of 
this State. Their room is very tasteful, and 
its five hundred and thirty scholars, with 
their numerous teachers (for the classes are 
small), fill it to its utmost capacity. The 


latter are highly efficient and intelligent, 
being mainly pupils of Wittenberg College, 
and the teachers’ meetings are said to be 
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extremely interesting. A number of the 
teachers come several miles from the coun- 
try to attend them on every Thursday even- 
ing- Some large manufacturers in the cele- 
brated “Champion Mower Works” come 
with their families. The superintendent is 
Mr. P. Shindler. He and Mr. G. W. Billow, 
his aid, are prominent in the State as Sun- 
day-school workers. The infant department 
numbers seventy, and fully three hundred 
young ladies and gentlemen—pupils in the 
college—are members of the school. We 
did not learn of any temperance work there, 
but several of the teachers were active cru- 
saders; and that church took a prominent 
part in the movement. All the voting stu- 
dents in Wittenberg College marched to 
the polls, headed by Professors Stuckenberg 
and Geiger, and voted the temperance ticket 
at their last municipal election, and the 
professors visited every poll in the city, en- 
couraging the temperance voters, and thus 
incurring the great displeasure of the liquor 
men, who declared that but for that college 
they would have carried the ward. During 
the entire voting hours the women of the 
city were assembled in the Second Presby- 
terian Church praying for the success of the 
cause. 

During the “ Crusade” these ladies con- 
ducted “ young men’s entertaintments” at 
their head-quarters, where many were drawn 
away from the enticements of the saloons 
and signed the pledge ; and on Sunday after- 
noons a temperance Sunday-school was con- 
ducted for their benefit in the same place. 
We feel hopeful when presidents and pro- 
fessors of colleges and seminaries not only 
practise total-abstinence, as we should ex- 
pect, but are zealous advocates of the more 
advanced ideas of the reform. President 
Thompson, of Otterbein Unjversity, at Wis- 
terville, near Columbus, is the head and 
front of the temperance movement in that 
locality; resisting ardently and success- 
fully the introduction of a single grog- 
gery to that village; and the faculty 
of this celebrated school in Oberlin are 
known and staunch advocates of the 
cause. 

We have found Bands of Hope in active 
operation in several localities, but none 
like that of our dear Philadelphia Bethany. 
Some number as many as 300, though 
sometimes comprising parts of several Sun- 
day-schools. The “Star Band of Hope,” in 
Bloomington, Ill., deserves the palm for 
system, method, interest, and efficiency 
among all with which we have ever met. 
It is divided into three grades or degrees. 
In the first a pledge is taken against the 
use of intoxicating drinks of any kind, and 
in the second and third against tobacco and 
profanity. 

Certificates of membership are given for 
each degree, and the “ Roll of Honor” when 
the third is taken. The little folks prize 
this very highly. Each Sunday-school has 
its roll of members, but the Band is a union 
of several schools. 

The Pittsburgh Convention of May 12th 
and 13th, with its 632 delegates, cheered us 
greatly by its advanced ideas and enthusi- 
usm, to which the International Convention 
at Bloomington added not a little. This 
was composed of delegates from delegated 
bodies representing all the United States 
except Florida and Louisiana, and from 
several Territories, Canada, England, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Wales, Scotland, 
Ireland, North New Zealand, Carminia ; 
and Japan, Jamaica, and West Australia 
are soon to organize similar delegated bodies 
that will be represented at the next annual 
session. The membership of this Association 
comprises nearly one million of souls. 
Next followed the grand National Conven- 
tion at Chicago, June Ist, 2d and 3d, of 
which your readers have doubtless seen re- 
ports. All these great bodies recognized by 
resolutions, giving no uncertain sound, the 
necessity of educating the children to labor 
in the temperance field, and thus develop 
the moral stamina which the issues of the 
coming days may demand even more than 
do those of the present. We pray and trust 





that the action of those bodies may become 
living verities in the exertions of temper- 
ance adults on behalf of the dear children. 

We cannot close this article without a 
grateful acknowledgment of indebtedness 
to the editor of The Sunday-School Times for 
his “ very cordial endorsement,” which has 
made for us friends among strangers in lo- 
calities where that paper has long been a 
valued and honored visitor. 

H. N. K. G. 
Oberlin, Ohio, June 15, 1875. 





SUCCESS IN SABBATH-SCHOOL 
TEACHING. 


BY THE REV. RICHARD NEWTON, D.D. 


N the work of Sabbath-school teaching, 
as in all other important enterprises, the 
elements on which success depends are 
numerous and varied. We know how it is, 
for instance, in the work of the ministry. 
Here some men succeed simply by their elo- 
quence as preachers, with no other minis- 
terial qualification; some by the simple 
power they have of expounding or pressing 
home upon the hearts of their hearers the 
precious truths of the gospel; and others 
again who have no eloquence or special 
power in preaching, yet achieve success by 
their earnest and faithful devotion to pas- 
toral duty. And then mere position has a 
good deal to do with the success of some 
men in the ministry. How often we seea 
man who fails utterly in one place make a 
change, and carrying the same elements of 
character with him, proves quite successful 


in another place. I remember a case in 
point that occurred under my own observa- 
tion in the early part of my ministration. 
My First Charge 

was in acountry town in Pennsylvania. One 
of my nearest clerical neighbors was the 
Rev. Mr. H. He was a good man, but a 
very rough specimen of an unpolished Eng- 
lishman. His pronunciation was very de- 
fective. In pronouncing the words Lord 
and God, for example, he would make two 
syllables out of each of them: thus, for 
“the Lord our God,” saying, “the Law- 
wood our Gaw-wood.” I was afraid to ask 
him at any time even to take part in the ser- 
vice of my church. He soon run out in 


the parish where he was and left. He re- 
moved to the western of Pennsylvania. 

One day, when I been settled several 
years in Philadelphia, a vestryman of one 


of the churches near Pittsburgh called on 
me to ask some help for their church. In 
the course of conversation, I said to him: 
“Why don’t you send your minister to get 
the aid you want?” 

“ Why, you see, sir,” said he, “our min- 
ister is the Rev. Mr. H.,”—this was my old 
friend—“ and he is doing so finely, and we 
like him so much, that, to tell you the truth, 
we are afraid to trust him in the city lest 
we shouldn’t get him back again.” 

And then there are different ends contem- 
plated in the Sabbath-school teaching, and 
different elements will be necessary accord- 
ing as one or another of these may be con- 
templated. One teacher may aim simply at 
interesting or entertaining his class, another 
at instructing them, and another at bring- 
ing them to Jesus in the personal cc 


not insure success, unless, back of all, 
and under all, and pervading all, 
there be also a real love for children. 
This, conjoined with true piety, may secure 
success where the natural are slender 
and the acquired attainments scanty; but 
nothing will take the place of this. Love 
attracts ; the want of it repels. There is an 
indefinable something, a sort of magnetic in- 
fluence about this wee y where it exists, 
which children feel and respond to with- 
out knowing why. You see a child intro- 
duced into a circle of strangers; it will 
shrink from some and is drawn to others, be- 
fore they has been any outward manifestation 
of feeling on their part to which this discri- 
mination on the part of the child may 
be traced. The unseen, but felt magnetism 
of love for children, in the bosom of some of 
that circle, and the absence of it from others, 
is the real cause of the different ways in 
which the child is affected toward the vari- 
ous one in that group. And the absence 
or the possession of this feeling in a teach- 
er’s heart will run through all his teaching. 
The teacher’s work in one case will be like 
rowing with the tide, in the other it will be 
rowing against it. The one will be cultiva- 
ting a garden on which the bright, warm 
beams of the sun shine daily ; the other will 
have a garden that may well dug and 
planted and watered, but which has no sun- 
shine. 
A True Philosopher, 

Some years ago I had a lecture to deliver 
before a company of Sabbath-school teachers 
on this subject. As I walked along the 
busy streets of the city, I was thinking on 


this very point now before us, and the im- 
portance of a love of children to success in 
teaching. I was passing by the end of an 


alley filled with the humble dwellings of 
the poor. At the entrance to the alley stood 
a lame man leaning on acrutch. He was 
conversing with one of the women who 
lived in the alley. I know not what the 
subject of their conversation was, but just as 
I the lame man uttered these words : 
“T tell you what it is, them as don’t love 
children ha’in’t much.” 

I started with surprise. I felt inclined to 
take off my hat and make a profound bow 
to the man with the crutch, and say, “ My 
friend, that is a real gem of thought, a sen- 
timent of the highest value, which you have 
just enunciated.” But fearing he might 
think I was crazy, tho I thought very 
differently of him, I held my peace, and 
went on my way, thinking how true it is 
that “them as don’t love children ha’in’t 
much” in the way of Sabbath-school teach- 
ing! The first indispensable element to suc- 
cess in this work is a real love for children, 
—Standard of The Cross. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
AN INCIDENT BY THE WAY. 


A$ one hundred and fifty of the delegates 

to the International Young Men’s 
Christian Association Convention were on 
their way to Richmond, the following circu- 
lar was received by them from the hands of 
a young man, passing through the car just 
as they were nearing Milford Station, Vir- 
ginia. It was printed in bold “display” 
type, to attract attention: 


“ Look out for the Milford Saloon, situated at 
the Milford Depot, on the R. F. & P. R. B., forty 
miles from Richmond, and forty-two miles from 
Quantico, and twenty-two miles fro. Fredoricks- 
burg. It is furnished with best Wines, Liquors, 
Cigars, Confectioneries, Soda Water, Lemo 





tion of heart and life to his service. The 
highest success of the teacher will only be 
reached when all these three ends are united 
in one and sought to be secured together. 
We all of us, doubtless, can refer to teachers 
we have known, who stand out as beautiful 
examples; Christian men and women who 
have achieved success in this blessed work by 
the happy combination of all these elements. 
They interest their scholars; they instruct 
them ; they bring them to Jesus, in earnest 
and loving devotion to his service. This is 
what I mean by success in the work of Sab- 
bath-school teaching. And it is of some of 
the elements of success in this glorious work 
of which I wish to speak. 

The first thing I would name as essential 
to success here is, 

A Real Love for Children. 


And this is not peculiar to the work of the 
teacher. Whatever pursuit we engage in® 
a love of it is essential to our success. 
There must be a certain degree of enthusi- 
asm in any undertaking, if we hope to be 
successful in it. And we must love a thing 
before we can pursue it enthusiastically. 
The lawyer, the physician, the merchant, 
the soldier, the sailer, each illustrates this 
principle in his own pursuit. And this is 
especially important in the work we are 
now considering. Whatever a teacher's 
natural gifts, or acquired attainments, or 
spiritual experience may be, they will 





nade, 
ts, Pickles, etc. Passengers have 
ample time to refresh themselves at the Milford 
saloon. Also Liquors and Wines bottled to suit 
the travelers. —_———., 
Proprietor.” 
One of the delegates upon receiving it 
immediately arose and followed their dis- 
tributor through the cars, giving to Chris- 
tians a little Dublin tract, entitled “ A Word 
to Christians,” and to the unconverted one 
entitled “I have got It,” and others. Se- 
veral were spoken with and urged to attend 
to the matter now. At the Milford drink- 
ing saloon several uf the delegates, engaged 
in efforts to counteract the influence of this 
respectable drinking den, also gave the 
printed page to those behind the counter. 
Upon the return trip, the same circular 
was distributed to passengers, announcing 
the approach to the Milford rum-shop. A 
Philadelphia delegate said to the distributor, 
“We'll go into competition with you to- 
day!” and followed him through the long 
train, requesting the delegates to join in 
singing in front of the Milford saloon. Over 
one hundred delegates were upon the plat- 
form, and immediately struck up the beau- 
tiful hymn : 
“ Jesus the Water of Life will give, 
Freely | 1] Freely!!! 
Jesus the Water of Life will give 
Freely to them that ask Him.” 





Then was sung with spirit, 

“ Hold the fort for I am coming,” 
followed by the new song, 
“"Tis the message of God, full salvation to give, 


Unto him who on Jesus His Son will believe ; 


Hallelujah! ‘tis done, I believe on the Son ; 


I'm saved by the blood ef the Crucified One.” 

At this point the train started, a few little 
books were given to the crowd and the 
train moved away amidst the singing of the 
words, 


“ There’s a part in that chorus for you and for me, 
Ana the theme of our praises forever shall be, 
Hallelujah ! tis done,” ete. 


It may be stated that few visited the bar 
of the Milford dram-shop on the R. F. and 
P. R. R. that day. May we not venture to 
suggest to the officers of this road that it 
would be a blessing to young men if they 
would stop their traffic, which must be the 
means of starting upon the road to ruin 
thousands of young men, many of them 
from the best homes of the land ” R. 





FROM KINGSTON, NEW YORK. 


EAR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES: 

Since becoming a constant reader of 
your valuable periodical, I have not ob- 
served a single contribution to your 
columns from this city. Therefore, | 
wish to let yourself and the world know 
that this old Revqlntionary town is, at 
last, wide-awake to the interests of the 
Sunday -school cause, and we are coming, 
‘“‘an army with banners” more than three 
thousand strong ! ‘ 

By consolidation the two villages, 
Kingston and Rondout, have become 
Kingston City, with a population of 
about twenty-two thousand. A splendid 
new City Hall, situated in a grove mid- 
way between the eastern and western ex- 
tremes of the city, has just been com- 
pleted and oceupied. 

The superintendents of the several 
schools upon consultation agreed, unan- 
imously, that a union of all the Pro- 
testant schools of the city, in a public 
parade and review, would enhance the 
interests of the cause. The day fixed 
upon, June eleventh, will long be re- 
membered as a day of rejoicing by the 
little ones, and big ones too, it being the 
first demonstration of the kind in this 
county, and as more than realizing the 
expectations of the most enthusiastic. 
As the time drew near, expectation was 
on tiptoe with the children ; scarcely any- 
thing but the good time coming could be 
thought of, or talked about. The morn- 
ing dawned bright and beautiful. Ac- 
companied by a band of music, nine 
Sabbath-schools of the western division 
responded to the call, numbering, jointly, 
sixteen hundred and sixty-eight—officers, 
teachers and scholars—bearing a protu- 
sion of flowers, flags, banners and de- 
vices. Promptly at two o’clock Pp. M. 
the; procession began its line of march. 
A great interest was manifested through- 
out the city, and especially along the 
route taken. Flags were flying, hand- 
kerchiefs waved, mottoes of approval dis- 

layed, and words of cheer uttered. 

he eastern division, also accompanied 
by a band of music, and numbering nine 
schools, with thirteen hundred and fort 
participants, abundantly supplied wi 
rich banners, brightest of flags, and in- 
genious devices, beautifully decorated, 
arrived on time at the City Hall, their 
whole appearance suggestive of willing 
hearts and ready hands. 

A grand feature of the procession de- 
serves especi notice. The Albany 
Avenue Baptist School constructed a 
truck car with platform, eight by eighteen 
feet, surmounted by a frame work six 
feet high at sides and ends, and nine 
feet at centre from floor, the whole taste- 
fully trimmed with evergreens and flow- 
ers, com ae | covering and concealing 
the truck and frame. Two large flag» 
formed a canopy over the whole. This 
car contained upwards of fifty children 
of the infant class each carrying a flag. 
On the front of the car a beautitul arch 
with fourteen blocks or segments, each 
neatly lettered with a motto represent- 
ing some trait of Christian character; 
the foundation stone being Jesus Christ, 
and the keystone Faith. This car, with 
its variegated hues, its bright and happy 
faces, and drawo by four pure white 
horses, attracted the attention of every 
eye. 
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In front of the City Hall a floral arch, 
seventeen feet high, was erected, bearing 
the motto, “ Happy Greeting.” Here the 
two divisions met, and marched and 
counter-marched in review, passed each 
other and under the arch, and were 
finally drawn up upon the avenue, facing 
each other, when the band of the eastern 
division struck 7p the hymn, “ Happy 
Greeting,” joined by thousands of voices, 
At its conclusion, the other band played 
“We are marching along,” this hymn 
also accompanied by the sweet voices of 
the multitude. Prayer was then offered, 
followed by a brief and pertinent ad- 
dress by the Mayor; after which a part- 
ing hymn, “Shall we gather at the 
river?” was sung. The columns were 
then reformed into line by the marshals, 
and the processions marched to their re- 
spective Sabbath-school rooms, where 
kind friends had prepared a bountiful 
supply of refreshments for the weary ard 
hungry multitude, Thus happily ended 
the festivities of the day. 

What is the good of it? Is not some 
of it in the knowledge that these three 
thousand and upwards had all been 
taught in the Sabbath-schools, and may 
we not hope that the lessons of our in- 
comparable International Series, so rich 
in their teachings of faith and trust, may 
be blessed to us all, and awaken a hun- 
gering after a more intimate acquain- 
tance with God’s Word? .H.D. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY: 
HOW ONE SOMOOL MAN- 
AGES IT. 


BY JOHN D. PRINCE, 





{A paper read by J. D. Prince, Esq., before the 
late New York State Sunday-School Convention 


at Syracuse, and anes by request in The Sun- 





day-School Times 


Report of the system adopted by the Re- 
formed- Dutch Church Sunday-school, of 
Fiatbush, L. I, for library and statis- 
tical purposes : 

” presenting the system adopted by 

the Reformed Dutch Church Sunday- 

school of Flatbush, L. I., by which we 
conduct the library, and make a correct 
report of each class at every session of 
the Sunday-school, without interruption 
to any of the teachers while teaching, we 
do not claim entire originality of plan, 
but simply that we have combined and 
modified what we have found valuable in 

ather systems, and so altered and im- 

proved them as to make the library a 

most valuable appliance in the Sunday- 

school work ; and that, together with our 
method of taking the statistics of the 

school (which we regard as a very im- 

portant part of our improvement), pre- 

vents interruptions of classes incident to 
other systems and leaves the entire ses- 
sions of the school to the teachers and 

classes. Our Infant Department has a 

library of its own, for the use of the lit- 

tle folks, in which they have adopted, as 
far as practicable, the plan in use for the 
other departments of the school, 

The classes in the youths’ (or intermedi- 
ate) department, are all regularly num- 
bered—one-half of these classes being 
set apart for the girls, and the other half 
for the boys—each seat in these classes 
is also numbered in regular succession, the 
boys’ numbers following those of the 
girls’. 

We have eight seata in each of these 
classes ; the teacher takes the number of 
the first seat, and the scholars in the 
class the seyen numbers that remain, viz: 
In class No, 1 the teacher takes seat No. 
1, and the scholars from 2 to 8 inclusive. 
Class No, 2 following, the teacher takes 
seat No. 9, and the scholars the seata 
from 10 to 16 inclusiye—the numbering 
being continued on the same principle 
throughout this department of the school ; 
in all cases the numbers of the seats rep- 
resenting their occupants in the library 
and otherwise, , 

The Adult Ladies’ Rible-clags and the 
Adult Gentlemen's Hible-claas follow, 
wnder the system adapted by the youths 
department, 

Following these are the numbers taken 
bc By officers of the school and friends 
who avail themselves of the privileges of 





the library ; and these all coming under 
the same arrangement, by being repre- 
sented by the numbers they take for li- 
brary purposes. 

Numbers arranged, classified and cor- 
responding with those already described 
are fixed in the library room (a paste- 
board card could be arranged to answer 
the same purpose), each of these num- 
bers being farnished with a place for in- 
serting a “tag,” to be used for keeping 
the library account, as will more fully 


my ower 

Jatalogues of the books in the library 
as well as library cards are furnished to 
all who use the library. On these cards 
(which are the same as ordinarily used 
in Sunday-schools), besides all proper 
designations of class, teacher and scho- 
lar, are on as many numbers, repre- 
senting library books as may be deemed 
sufficient for the librarian to select from, 
The first number on the card is usually 
taken if it és in the library, and then the 
next until the selection is made. Every 
book in the library is furnished with a 
a tag, having on it the number of the 
book to which it belongs, and this “tag” 
is kept so prominently in the book that 
it may be easily seen when it is in the 
library. 

When a book is selected its “tag” is 
taken out and put in the place prepared 
for it in the number that represents the 

n for whom it was chosen, and the 
k remains thus charged by the “ tag” 
until it is returned to the library. After 
a book has been charged it is placed with 
other matter prepared for distribution, 
in the place assigned to the class in 
which it belongs, each class having a 
separate place allotted to it, where li- 
brary books, newspapers, letters (if left 
open for inspection) and al! articles ap- 
— by the librarian are deposited for 
istribution, upon each of which the 
name and number of the person for whom 
it is intended, as well as the class num- 
ber, are required to be legibly placed, so 
as to prevent mistakes and save time and 
trouble to the distributors, 

The library door, situated in the ves- 
tibule of the Sunday-school chapel, and 
which all must pass as they enter the 
class rooms, is the only place for return- 
ing library books and depositing articles 
intended tor distribution to the school, 

Every library-book, newspaper or other 
article not necessary for class instruc- 
tion, or which is calculated to interfere 
with class duties, is strictly prohibited 
from being brought into any of the class- 
rooms of the school: 

When a book is returned the number 
on the library card attending it shows 
where its representative number may be 
found, viz: on the “tag” placed as & 
charge in the number that represents the 
person who took it from the library; 
from which the tag is then taken and 
placed in the book where it belongs, thus 
turnishing the book fur its place in the 
library, and at the same time cancelling 
the charge of the book, When a wrong 
book is returned to the library, no credit 
is given to the person who returns it—in 
such cases the librarian has the trouble 
af searching over the numbers to find 
where the buok has been charged ; then the 
transferring of the “tag” to the book ne- 
cessarily releases the one who took it 
from the library, but it does not affect 
the charge against the person who thus 
brings back another’s book in place of 
his own, This fully explains the mission 
of the “tag.” When a book is returned 
without having been marked from the 
library card, it is liable to be selected 
again for the person who has just re- 
turned it. Weseldom hear of more than 
one such neglect by a sufferer, 

The librarian arranges everything in- 
tended for distribution, during each ses- 
sion of the school, and so compactly that 
the materials intended for each class are 
easily handied when called for. A com- 
petent person, usually a scholar from the 
class, is selected as a substitute to take 
up the missionary collections, fill up the 
record in the class book, and act as the 
representative of the teacher generally 
in case of absence from the schvol. . 

The Bible-class rooms being useful for 
many purposes while the school is being 
digmissed, these classes are the first that 
are supplied from the library, and con- 
sequently the fiyst to retire trom the 
school. 

The classes in the youths’ department 
are then dismissed by calling one class 
number from each side of the room— 
there being a separate place for the boys 
and girls to receive from the library— 
and this process is continued until the 





school is dismissed, which usually occu- 
pies between three and four minutes, As 
the classes are thus called the represen- 
tative of each class leads it to the library, 
and first hands the class book to the li- 
brarian (this book is carefully made up 
during the session of the school, and em- 
braces ordinary statistics, and such inter- 
esting incidents as will make a full class 
record for the session), the class book is 
then handed over to the secretary, who 
has a desk in the library room, and from 
these class reports he for the most part 
makes up the records of the school. 
The secretary returns these class books 
to the librarian in time to deliver them 
to the teachers, who call for them at the 
library door as they enter to attend the 
next session of the school. 

After the class book is so disposed of, 
the librarian hands over in bulk all that 
has been collected for the class to its re- 
presentative, who then proceeds to dis- 
tribute to each member of the class as 
they are passing out of the building. 

No grievances are listened to by the 
librarian while the distribution is going 
on, and no changes of books are made or 
mistakes rectified until the school is dis- 
missed ; then complaints may be made 
to the librarian, who, if it can be clearly 
shown that a mistake has occurred in the 
library, proceeds at once to rectify it; 
but if otherwise, it is usually summarily 
dismissed. 

This systematic dismission prevents un- 
due haste, and retires the school in per- 
fect order. 

Recapitulation, 

The numbering of all the seats in the 
school, and regularly dividing them into 
classes, each number representing the 
eo who occupies the seat to which it 

elongs, and these numbers being ar- 
ranged and classified in the library so as 
to correspond with the seatings in the 
school, in connection with the use of a 
simple “tag” having on it the number 
of the library book it represents, and by 
which each book is charged as it is taken 
from the library together with the re- 
porting of the statistics of the school by 
the class books to the secretary at the 
close of the school, form the ground work 
of the plan submitted. By regularly 
numbering and classifying the seatings, 
each number representing the person who 
occupies the seat, very little room is ne- 
cessary to fix a permanent tablet of clas- 
sified numbers in the library, and this 
tablet is not at all affected by the oft- 
occurring changes in the classes of the 
school. The “tag” by which each book 
is charged before it is taken from the 
library by inserting it in the number of 
the person who has it, and the withdraw- 
ing of the “ tag” and replacing it in the 
book when it is returned provides a 
simple and easy method of keeping the 
library account, and leaves no excuse for 
issuing a second book to the same indi- 
vidual. The reception of everything in- 
tended for distribution to the school at 
the door of the library, in the vestibule 
of the building ; the strict prohibition of 
every kind of reading and other matter 
not necessary for class instruction from 
being brought into the class rooms of the 
school; reporting the statistics by the 
record in the class books, together with 
our method of library distribution, re- 
lieves the librarian and secretary from 
much unnecessary labor, and prevents 
annoyances and interruptions unavoid- 
able under most of the old systems, which 
have been found to be most grievous to 
be borne ; and so disastrous that, in many 
of the schools, the library has been de- 
clared a nuisance, only to be abated by 
abolishing it altogether. 

The dismissing of the school by classes, 
each led by its proper representative to 
the library ; the delivery of the library 
matter in bulk to its leader for the class 
—the representatives of the elasses be- 
coming the library distributors, and the 
distribution thus taking place apart from 
the library, and while the scholars are 
leaving the chapel, promotes good order, 
prevents confusion, and consequent bois- 
terousness, while it relieves the librarian 
and saves time to the whole school. 

This regular and systematic method of 
retixing the school, has, in our experi- 
ence proved more expeditious and satis- 
factory in every regard than our most 
sanguine expectations before the plan 
was thoroughly tried. 

Our Sunday-school adopted this system 
in 1871, since then it has been growing 
in favur, 80 that now, after this long ex- 
perience, we feel that we can confidently 
commend it to all who are engaged in 
the Sunday-school work. 





No more space is required for libra“? 
purposes, under the plan proposed, the»! 
is necessary under ordinary circu ye 
stances; and when in operation it 1. 
found easy to manage, simple and effec- 
tive. 

Any Sunday-school that can arrange 
its library near the door, or entrance of 
the school-room, and can spare the room 
for a table, shelf, or even a bench to lay 
the library collections upon, can witho 
difficulty adopt the plan that I now su; 
mit to the consideration of this Conven- 
tion. 

| Many questions were asked Mr. Prince 
in regard to the paper he had read, which 
were all satisfactorily answered. Emi- 
nent Sunday-school gentlemen pro- 
nounced the system excellent. | K. 


___ Revival Work, 


MESSRS. MOODY AND SANKEY 
IN LONDON. 





The Thirteenth Week. 





A® intimated in our last number, the 
thirteenth week commenced with the 
conclusion of the evangelists’ work in the 
western districts of London ; for at the noon- 
day prayer-meeting of Monday, May 31st, 
the last words of gospel invitation were nt- 
tered in the great Opera Honse which has 
been erected for such different declamation. 

In reviewing the work in this quarter of 
London, one is more than ever struck with 
the extraordinary proportions to which the 
movement has grown. It is comparatively 
easy to obtain the attention of the masses of 


the people who are unhampered by the con- 
ventionalisms of wealthier society, but it is 
a task of far greater difficulty to break 
through the reserve that surrounds, like an 
artificial atmosphere, the aristocratic insti- 
tutions of a country. 

The difficulty thus indicated is doubly in- 
creased when the prime mover in the enter- 
prise isof plebeian origin ; for the disposition 
to question the good things that come out of 
Nazareth has not altogether disappeared 
from our midst; yet, in spite of all these 


| difficulties, the most conventional society in 


the world has been brought to listen, with 
respectful and solemn attention to the sim- 
ple preaching of a man who, like the fisher- 
men of Galilee, if judged by ordinary stan- 
dards, would be designated illiterate and 
untutored, while princes of the blood royal, 
together with the illustrious stars of a proud 
and refined aristocracy, have willingly sat 
under a stranger’s enunciation of an ungram- 
matical gospel. 

The Archbishop’s letter referred to at 
length in our last issue, has provoked a 
storm of criticism, and the unanimity of the 
Established Church has been strangely illus- 
trated by the actions of its varied sections 
with regard thereto. As might be expected, 
some blame the Archbishop for going too 
far, others for not going far enough, some 
for taking any notice of the movement at 
all, and others for writing upon mere hear- 
say evidence. 

‘The latter class have been powerfully re- 
presented by a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
who has addressed the editor of the Duily 
News upon the subject, and who, in allusion 
to the practice of forming opinions upon 
mere report, says that the merest tyro of 
science would be ashamed to adopt’ the 
course pursued by the highest eccleciastical 
functionary of England 

Upon the conclusion of the Opera House 
services, the mid-day prayer-meeting was 
transferred to the Bow-Road Hall, where it 
has been held daily ever since, a service be- 
ing also held each evening at eight; and if 
at any time since the opening pf this build- 
ing its limits have been found larger than 
necessary, certainly such an experience 
has vanished now that Mr. Moody is devot- 
ing his whole energies to this district. 

ollowing a wise and necessary cour‘), 
Mr. Moody is making good use of his y9e 
vious sermons preached elsewhere. n 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings he 
preached upon “The Blood ;” on tha,first 
evening taking the Old Testament references 
to the words, and on the second dealing ina 
like manner with the New; an although, 
of course, in an extempore address it is im- 
possible entirely to repeat oneself, Mr; 
Moody’s discourses upon these words will be 
well remembered by those who heard them 
in other places. 

With this thizteenth week concludes the 
work in the East-End of London, at least so 
far as Mr. Moody’s personal superinten-~ 
dence is concerned, and arrangements are 
nearly completed for transferring his efforts 
to the south of London. Tuesday, June the 
8th, concludes the East-End arrangements, 
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1 Thursday, the 10th, commences those of 
,.« south. Up to the present, the southern 
iariet has not been worked at all by Mr. 

“ody, although others have been prepar- 
ing the way for him for some time, Major 
Cole having conducted evening services in 
the Victoria Theatre during this thirteenth 
week. 

To some extent, therefore, as far as Mr. 
Moody is concerned, the south of London is 
virgin soil: that he may reap rich results 
Fm his earnest sowing of the good seed is 
! ely n6 more than the faithful are entitled 
to expect.— The Sunday-School Chronicle. 








AF THE BOW-ROAD HALL. 





qe last week of services was commenced 
on Tuesday, June 1, when Mr. Moody 
presided at the noon prayer-meeting, whieh 
has been held for many weeks in this hall, 
and Mr. Sankey sang. About fifteen hun- 
dred persons were assembied, and a deep 
interest. was manifested in the exposition of 
Jer. 32217, “There is nothing too hard for 
Thee.” Mr. Moody said he always took up 
this text at every place he went to. A 
solemn sense of (God’s presence pervaded 
the meeting, and, before closing, Mr. Moody 
said if any one was burdened about any re- 
lative or friend, would they present them to 
the Lord in prayer? Then followed a time 
of deep earnestness and struggling with 
God. One by one scores of persons offered 
prayer, such as, “ Please pray for my four 
daughters ;’ and immediately followed by 
one of the daughters standing up, and say- 
ing, “ Please pray for myself”’ Those who 
wished to present themselves stood up in 
such numbers that they were asked to retire 
to the inquiry-rooms, both of which were 
soon filled, and amongst those finding peace 
was the child of the mother referred to. 

The evening meeting, at eight o’clock, 
was attended by over 9,500, the subject be- 
ing, “ What think ye of Christ?” and again 
a large number of anxious souls came for- 
ward to be spoken to, 

At the noon prayer-meeting on Wednes- 
day, the petitions sent in were very numer- 
ous, and the number attending was about 
2,000. The subject was 2 Chron. 20 (“Je 
hoshaphat’s Victory by Prayer and Praise”). 


God’s power was brought out, and again the. 


personal petitions were more numerous than 
the day before, one woman asking prayer 
“for my seven sons, all unconverted.” The 
inquiry-rooms were filled immediately with 
many adxious souls, and many blessed fruits 
were gathered. 

The evening meeting was full, the subject 
being “ The Blood in the Old Testament,” 
and a most powerful exposition of atone- 
ment by blood was set forth, and followed 
by an after-meeting for the anxious, and 
much blessing vouchsafed. 

On Thursday the noon prayer-meeting 
grew in numbers, and the Subject was Psalm 
51. The necessity of a broken heart in con- 
nection with workers. All need to feel the 
value of immortal souls. Again petitions 
were poured forth, followed by a large num- 
ber going right away to the inquiry-rooms, 
which were soon full. 

In the evening, with equally as large an 
audience, the subject of “The Blood” was 
traced in the New Testament, closing with 
the solemn question, “ What will you do 
with the blood of the Lamb?’ The whole 
of the workers were again fully occupied 
in pointing the inquirers to the crucified 
One, and with encouraging results. 

At the Friday noon prayer-meeting Mr, 
Moody took up the question of “The ne- 
cessity for inquiry-meetings,” from the ex- 
ample of John the Baptist, our Lord, and 
the apostles. 

Immediately after the personal petitions 
the imquirers retired, and it was remarkable 
to see the large number of ministers engaged 
with the anxious, showing that the value 
and use of the inquiry-room is becomin 
more and more accepted as it is ubdbhetedd 

The character of those coming to the in- 
quiry-room, at these noon meetings, at once 
sets aside the objection as to the excitement, 
most of them being persons who will prove 
great blessings in their own centres of use- 
fulness, so that the influence of these gather- 
ings will go on and on till the Lord come. 

In the evening, the subject was “ Decis- 
ion,” 1 Kings 18; 21, “ How long halt ye 
between, two opinions ?” 

Mr. Moody was most attentively listened 
to, and the-hymn, “ Nothing but leaves,” 
sung by Mr. Sankey after reading a letter 
from a convert, left a solemn impression of 
the unprofitableness of a life not spent for 
the Lord. 

The characteristic of the closing meetings 
in Bow-Road Hall will ever be the noon- 
day prayer-meeting. Not that it has been 








peculiar to this week, for every noon seein! 
meeting has had its charm, but the bless- 
ing and interest have been intensified, anc 
many have said and realized, “ Surely God 
is in this place.” 


West-End Services. 


During the past week evening services 
have been held in various churches in the 
West-End, in continuation of the meetings 
at the Opera House. Afternoon services 
were also held in Dr. Fraser’s new church 
in Upper George Street. On Tuesday after- 
ncoh there was a crowded attendance to 
hear Mr. Spirgedti, tho spoke with all his 
accustomed power and pathos, first to Ohris- 
tians and then to the unconverted. The 
subsequent afternoon meetings were ad- 
dressed by Lord Radstock, Rev. C. Melville 
Pym, and Dr. W. P. Mackay, of Hull. As 
will be seen from our notices, the West- 
End services will be continued this week. 





Opening Services in the South-End. 


Our readers will observe, from the an- 
nouncement in our forthcoming meetings, 
that Messrs. Moody and Sankey commence 
regular services in the Southern division of 
London on Thursday (this) afternoon, when 
Mr. Spurgeon and Mr. Aitken, of Liver- 
pool, will give addresses, The meetings 
will be continued at Camberwell-Green 
Hall during the remainder of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey’s stay in London. 





Closing Services in the East-End, 


Last Sunday’s services at the Bow-Road 
Hall were so evidently accompanied with 
the divine preserice and blessing, that we 
readily understand the feelings of deep re- 
gret with which many of our East-Knd 
friends have seen this special season of gos- 
pel privilege rapidly pass away. Their 
hearts have been so cheered and made glad 
by the welcome sight of sinners flocking to 
the Saviour, “as doves to their windows,” 
that some of them have told us they could 
wish their American brethren, “not to so- 
journ, but abide” with them. We trust 
they may have faith to believe, that when 
the extraordinary instruments have been re- 
moved, the continued presence of the Master 
himself will cause the blessing to descend 
more copious and steadily than before. 

Little need be said about the early meet- 
ing for workers. In point of numbers, it 
was probably the best of all that had gone 
before, there being only a very few vacant 
seats. Mr. Moody’s address on “How to 
study the Bible,” is, we think, the most per- 
manently profitable we have heard from his 
lips to Christians, and we hope those who 
had the privilege of hearing it on Sunday 
morning last will derive all the benefit it is 
fitted to convey. 

The sight that met our view from the 
platform. at the woman’s meeting in the af- 
ternoon was at once an inspiring and so- 
lemnizing one. The East-End sent forth of 
her thousands, and the great majority of the 
vast company that covered every inch of 
room were young women just on the thres- 
hold of life, with all its stern realities, its 
few solid pleasures, and many disappoint- 
ments. “What a good thing if all these 
flowers of the human race could be safely 
planted in the garden of the Lord before 
the day closes,” we thought. And how ut- 
terly -addening the thought that followed 
close behind, that in all human certainty 
many of them will, though “almost persu- 
aded,” yet postpone salvation to a more con- 
venient season, which too often never comes, 

After singing “Free from the Law”’—is 
it right to ask unsaved persons to sing, 
“Christ hath redeemed us once for all” ?— 
and earnest prayer from Mr. Moody, Mr. 
Sankey sang, “I am praying for you,” 
the beautiful chorus being taken up first by 
the choir and then by the congregation. 
The oftener we hear this new melody of 
Mr. Sankey’s—wedded as it is to words so 
full of meaning—the more we like it. And 
we are certain, from the effect it produced 
on the listening audience this afternoon, that 
it has a future of blessed results in store for 
it, wherever Mr. Sankey may sing it. Be- 
fore it was sung, he told a very affecting in- 
cident about a conversation he had with an 
avowed infidel last Sunday evening, who 
said he never hoped to be saved, but he had 
a daughter who was a Christian. We hope, 
with Mr. Sankey, that this daughter’s pray- 
ers will not ascend for her unbelieving fa- 
ther in vain. 

Mr. Moody gave out the notices, amongst 
which was one that Mr. Wanamaker, of Phi- 
ladelphia, would address Sunday-school 
teachers next Sunday morning at. eight 
o'clock, at the Bow-Road Hall, and Major 
Cole, of Chicago; would speak to the chil- 
dren and their parents on Saturday after- 
noon at three o’clock. 

Mr. Sankey then sang the ever-fresh and 
new hymn, “The Ninety-and-nine,” and it 
was a study to watch the faces of the audi- 


ence, as he told out in their hearing, y prob- 
ably for the last time, the story of “The 








tender Shepherd’s care” for the erring 
sheep. 

Mr. Moody’s address was characterized 
by the alrrost superhuman energy and ago- 
nized entreaty that mark his closing ad- 
dresses. He spoke frm God’s command to 
Noab, “ Come thou, and all thy house, into 
the Ark.” We cannot attempt to reproduce 
the words with which he pictured that won- 
derful event so really that one could almost 
fancy it was happening before his eyes ; but 
his application of the story was so striking 
and appropriate that we are constrained to 
give some of his remarks. Premising that 
visitation in grace almost always p 
visitation in judgment, he said, “I firmly 
believe we are living on the eveof some ter- 
rible crisis.” Then he recounted how, a 
great revival of religion having swept over 
the United States, and gathered a million 
and a half of souls into the Church, it was 
closely followed by the war between the 
North and South, that brought half a mil- 
lion soldiers to an untimely grave. Many 
of them had been saved in the great revival, 
and died in sight of heaven. 


After having described the building of the 
Ark and the scorn with which it was looked 
upon by the people of that day, he referred 
to the Hall in which they were met, and 
raising his arm in a warning attitude, ex- 
claimed, “This building itself onght to be 
a warning to every man, woman and child 
in the East-End of London as much as ever 
the ark was in the days of Noah.” He went 
on to say that the Hall had been S up by 
God’s people at great expense, and they had 
not been asked to contribute one penny to- 
ward it, yet be believed it was printed up 
in some of the public-houses that their ob- 
ject was to make money, and that they were 
leaving the East-End because they could not 
make it fast enough. With much warmth 
he denounced such statements as “damnable 
lies, forged in hell and retailed on earth,”— 
language, we think, not a whit too strong. 
The destruction of the earth by the flood 
brought him to remark on the coming judg- 
ment of the fire that the Lord was to send 
on the earth, and he was dreadfully earnest 
in his appeals to take instant refuge in the 
Ark, and so-be safe from the pending storm. 
“There is a time coming when Christ will 
be worth more to you than ten thousand 
worlds like this.” From the words of God 
to Noah, “ And thy house,” he addressed a 
very plain and pointed appeal to the mothers 
before him to labor for the conversion of 
their children. It was with evident reluc- 
tance that he drew to a close, and gave his 
parting advice not to leave the Hall without 
coming into the Ark. A great multitude 
rose at his call, from the little girl of twelve 
to the aged matron of sixty, and after prayer 
by Mr. Richardson, the tent, as well as the 
inquiry-room, were thronged with those into 
whose hearts the Word had entered with 
convincing power. A large prayer-meetin 
was at the same time conducted by the Rev. T. 
Richardson. An overflow women’s meeting 
was held'in the tent, and addressed by Mrs. 
Grattan Guinness. 

The Hall presented a very different, but 
no less interesting and marvellous, sight at 
eight o’clock in the evening. Instead of the 
bright and variegated colors of the women’s 
head-dresses, there was a serried phalanx of 
open, beaming faces, some of them bearing 
traces of much world care and sorrow, but 
by far the greater part of them belong- 
ing to men in the prime of lusty life. A few 
hundred women filled up the remote corners 
of the Hall. 

The way in which the ten thousand male 
voices sounded forth the hymn, “ Free from 
the law, oh, happy condition!” can only be 
compared to “the sound of many waters.” 
Mr. Shipton followed in a prayer of great 
power and directness. Mr. Sankey, once 
again, sang “ The Ninety-and-nine,” having 
first told his brothers that he did not sing 
for their entertainment, but in the hope that 
the message in the song might cling to them 
when they were going about their daily 
work, 

Mr. Moody repeated the notice of Mr. 
Wanamaker’s address next Sugday morn- 
ing, and said, he thought if they were not 
Sabbath-school teachers, and would come 
that meeting, they would be inclined to be- 
come so without delay. If they were not 
Christians, let them become so at once, and 
then come and takea class in some Sunday- 
school next Sunday. 


“Naaman the Leper’ was the theme on 
which Mr. Moody dilated, applying the case 
of this ancient warrior to that of every sin- 
struck soul before him. “If every man 
here is half as earnest in desiring to get rid 
of the leprosy of sin as Naaman was to be 
free of his bodily disease, they would get 
rid of it to-night.” Adopting the sarcastic 
vein, he showed how Naaman was the type 
of those who were willing to take salvation 
in any way but God’s way. “ My friends, 
do you see the lesson of the story? It is 
that if we are going to be saved it must be 
by doing what God tells us. If you want 
to get rid of the leprosy of sin you have 
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only to obey. ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved.’ Is sin so 
dear to you that you will not give it up in 
order to receive Christ and heaven?’ Very 
plainly he it to his hearers that if they 
ever wished to be saved it must be by “an 
unconditional surrender.” “TI may be speak- 
ing to many of you for the last time; let 
me ask you while you are yet on the shores 
of time, where will you spend eternity ?”’ 
He invited all who wished to get rid of the 
leprosy of sin to meet him in the tent, and 
the young men’s meeting would be held in 
the large Hall. 

We close our notice of Mesars. Moody an d 
Sankey’s last Sunday in the East of London 
with the hope we expressed at the begin - 
ning—that God’s blessing may rest on the 
seed sown so copiously within the past 
weeks, and that the fruits may continue to 
ap long after our brethren have 
to labor in our midst.—The Christian. 


Testimonies. 


A man giving testimony one night said, 
*“T have been a poor, drunken, debauched 
fellow, caring for nothing nor nobody. I 
came to hear Mr. Moody—why, I don’t 
know ; the words went home to my soul. If 
went home, and to my wife’s great surprise, 
I said, ‘We've got a Bible, haven’t we?’ 
‘Yes, she replied. ‘ Well, says I, get it.’ 
So she got it down and blew the dust off, and 
I said, ‘ Now open it at John 3, last verse, 
and read.’ She read it, ‘ He that believeth,” 
etc. Now I said, ‘If there is any truth in 
that let’s have it; I mean to, and ever 
sinee | have been happy. Whether I have 
eternal life or not, I know this much, I am 
now a changed man, for I have this night 
put into my wife’s hand one golden sovereign, 
whereas I used to put only ten shillings. h 
now want to live to God and for his glory 2’ 


A young man one evening said, “I have 
been in a surpliced choir. 1 always had a 
liking for church, and thought I was pretty 
right, but I was comfortably going down to 
hell. A little brother, only eight years of 
age, wrote to me about my eternal welfare, 
and it made me very miserable. I came to 
the Bow-Road Hall and heard Mr. Moody, 
and somehow or other he has got such a way 
of putting things, that I can’t make out how 
any one can resist the gospel and the mighty 

wer God gives him; it settled the question 

r me, and as a proof of the change, I know 
that I hate the things which I once loved, 
and whereas it used to be, ‘Not for Joe,’ 
etc., etc., it’s now ‘Tell me the Old, Old 
Story.’ ” 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY.—A few more 
Aarons and Hurs to come to the prayer- 
meetings, not to hear addresses, but to 
meet God, and to ask him to bless the 
preaching of the gospel. A few more 
converted Sunday-school teachers to take 
the place of those unconverted. A few 
more tract distributors of the right sort, 
who, besides giving away the tracts, will 
speak for Jesus. A few more rich Chris- 
tians who don’t forget that they are 
merely stewards of the Great King. Ap- 
plication to be made at once to any God- 
fearing minister in the applicant’s neigh- 
borhood.—London Christian. 





Duty is a power which rises with us in 
the morning and goes to rest with us at 
night. It is co-extensive with the action 
of our intelligence. It is the shadow 
which cleaves to us, go where we will, 
and which only leaves us when we leave 
the light of life.— Gladstone. 
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For The Sunday-School Times, 
THE GOSPEL OF JOHN.” 


BY HENRY PLANT, 


ATTHEW wrote for the Jews, to 
A prove (about A.D. 60) 
Jesus the Promised Messiah, 

By his genealogy back to Abraham ; his 
divine origin from the Holy Ghost; by his 
Forerunner as foretold by Malachi; the 
place of his birth, Bethlehem, as written in 
the prophets. But he brings forward the 
teachings of Jesus as the great proof; his 
words upon the law; his exposing the false 
teachings of the Jewish doctors; his author- 
ity, “ ye have heard” from the law, “ but I 
say unto you ;” the many parables in which 
Jame soveals himeelf as King and final 
Judge. Then the atoning death and trium- 
phant resurrection—the One to whom, “ be- 
cause of the gine, | of death,” “ all power 
in heaven and earth” was given, and his 
last commission to his roe: es to “ go and 
teach (not Jews only, but) all nations.” 

Jesus descended from Abraham; foretold 
by prophets; confessed by the Father ; the 

¢ Reacher ; above all law; the atoning 
-riest; the reigning King; the hope of the 
Jew, and Him in whom the Gentiles trust, 
Jesus, the Lord’s Messiah. E 

Mark wrote in Greek for Gentiles, to 
prove (about A.D. 64) 

Jesus the Son of God. 

By the testimony of the Father and Spirit ; 

By all the teachings and words of Jesus; 

By his mighty works especially ; 

By his death and resurrection ; 

By his ascension to “the right hand of 
God.” 

By all that Jesus was, all that he said 
and all that he did he proves 

Jesus the Son of God. 

Luke, in Greek, mainly for Gentiles, to 
prove (about A.D. 60) 

Jesus the Lord. 


A man of education and research ; a phy- 
sician, qualified to inquire into the circum- 
stances attending the wonderful birth and 
death of Jesus, He seems to have received 
the particulars from Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, and others who were with him (1: 2). 
He had a “perfect understanding of all 
things” (1:3), and no doubt gives all things 
relating to Jesus—birth, early life, and 
death—in their true order (chap. 1-3, 22-24). 
In the intervening chapters, filled with the 
most precious parables, the sweetest sayings 
and most touching incidents in the life of 
his Lord, there seems to be no order as to 
time, but the different facts are recorded as 
he heard them, from time to time, from 
those who had been “ eye witnesses” (1: 2), 
hence there often seems to be a disagree- 
ment with Matthew, who himself heard 
what Jesus said, and records his words 
more in the order that they were spoken. 
Luke begins with the messages from heaven, 
the song of the angels, etc., and ends with 
the triumphant ascension of Jesus into 
heaven. hile the disciples were worship- 
ing and praising 

Jesus, our Lord, 
John wrote from Ephesus, in Greek, to 
prove (A.D, 75 to 95) 

Jesus the Sen of God and Saviour 

of Men. 

His argument: The eternity of the Word ; 
the personality of the Word; the divinity 
of the Word. “He came (not born) into 
the world,” i.¢., humanity. The Lamb of 
(;od dying for sinners, risen from the dead 
and now living the Intercessor of his peo- 
ple. As he wrote with one object in view— 
to prove Jesus’ divinity—he omits every 
saying and miracle that does not bear di- 
rectly upon this. He mentions only seven 
miracles, each of these leading to inquiries 
and discussions as to his divinity : 

Ist. At Cana. “Woman what have I to 
do with thee?” he then, ‘as he had just fin- 
ished his life of obedience, stands forth for 
the first time not as son but as Lord of his 
mother, and teaches her that from that time 
she stood in the same relation to him as any 
of the women who believed in their Saviour 
and Lord, “ Whosoever believeth, the same 
ix my sister, mother,” ete. 

Cleansing the temple, followed by 
a long discourse as to his divine authority. 
3d. At the pool in a like discussion as 
to his divine authority. 

4th. The 5,000 fed, the people deter- 
mined to crown him King, he the next day 
showing his spiritual mission as the “ Bread 
of Life,”’—“ coming from heaven, ascending 
to heaven.” 

5th. Walking on the water, by which he 
raised the disciples’ despondent feelings, 
after disappointing their hopes of crowning 
him King, and gave them so much more of 
the true idea of his mission that they ex- 
claimed, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.” 





6th. The cure of the man born blind, 


followed by a sharp dispute as to who 
Jesus was; then Jesus’ wo: “ Dost thou 
believe on the Son of God?” “Who is he, 


Lord?” “It is he that talketh with thee,” 
“and he worshiped him.” 

7th. Raising of Lazarus, followed by 
great excitement, disputes among the Phari- 
sees, many going to see Jesus, many believ- 
ing on him there, 

also John records only those teachings 
of Jesus which show forth his divinity, e. g. 
to Nicodemus, “ Son of God,” ete. The wo- 
man of Samaria, “Is not this the Christ ?”’ 
“Tam he,” etc. This gospel is filled with 
expressions such as “Came into the world ;” 
“Son of God ;” “ Equal with the Father;” 
“T and the Father are one;” “He that be- 
lieveth on mé hath life;” “All in their 
graves hear the voice of the Son of man ;” 
“Before Abram was I am;” “ He that secth 
me seeth him that sent me;’ “The life of 
the world ;” “In him was life;” “He that 
heareth me heareth my Father;’ “I will 
send the Comforter ;” “ I came out from God.” 
He speaks of himself as sent from God 
twenty-four times, He calls God his Father 
pig sop times. He speaks of himself as 
the Son of God twenty-eight times, as the 
Giver of eternal life twenty-two times. 

The Holy Spirit descended upon him, 
(1:32); the Father owned him taal hea- 
ven (12:28). Peter, James and John were 
“ Eye witnesses of his majesty, ... when 
there came a voice ... from the excellent 
glory, This is my beloved Son.” (2 Peter 1.) 

very word in the book of John is written to 
prove that 


Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God. 
20; 31.) 


And now dear fellow-teachers, as we study 
this precious gospel, may we behold “His 
glory, the glory as of the Only tten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth.’ May 
the Holy Spirit give us such glimpses of 
Jesus’ transcendent glory that we may be 
filled. Then, oh then, shall we be fitted to 
teach others ! 








MR. MOODY ON SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 





E give, as follows, the answers by Mr. 

Moody at the late Two-Days Conven- 

tion to questions about Sunday-schools. He 

premised that he did not know much about 

the Sunday-schools of this country, and 

would therefore answer the questions from 
an American point of view 

How sheuld the superintendent be elected 
—by thescholars or by the teachers? By the 
teachers, and by ballot, once a year. I do 
not believe in putting a man in, and keep- 
ing him there for life. Let his term expire 
every year; he will soon find out whether 
he is popular or not. 

What can be done with a minister and 
congregation who do not take the slightest 
interest in the Sunday-school? Pray for 
them. Get the minister to speak himself 
now and then. 

Scolding the Teacher. 

Ought a superintendent to scold his teach- 
ers before the scholars? No; nor at any 
other time. Always hold up your teachers 
before the scholars. 

Is it best for the teachers to use helps? 
Yes, every kind of help; but I would not 
take them into the class with me. Itisa 
very common thing in our country fur the 
teacher to have two books with him in the 
class, and he proceeds something like this: 
“ John, who made you?” “God made me.” 
“Yes, John, that’s right. Who was the 
first man?” “Adam.” Yes, that’s right, 
my boy.” I would have only one book in 
the class—the Bible. Picture the lesson 
out before the children, and write down the 
answers they give. Tuey will then want to 
see their answers, and that will make it in- 
teresting. Or take an object-leason. Christ 
matle use of all the objects round about 
him—the bird, the fox, the little lamb skip- 
ping on the hills, It is much better to teach 
in that way than have a question-book. 

What can be done 

To Retain the Older Scholars? 
I was very glad our friend from Belfast (Dr. 
Hanna) touched on that question. The 
quicker we abolish the word “children” 
from the Sabbath-school the better. We 
want to get the adults into the Sabbath- 
school, to teach them the Word of God. I 
believe we are on the eve of a revolution on 
this point. We have a wealthy man in 
Philadelphia, who has put up a building 
there with fifty rooms in it, all opening into 





one building, and the parents can see their 
children with the teachers right down below 
them. There .you will see 2000 or 3000 
children and parents all together studying 
the Word of God. The result is, we get a 
great many of the fathers and mothers to 
attend Sabbath-school every Sunday after- 
noon. I would have preaching in the morn- 
ing to the church; in the afternoon, let us 
come together, old and young, for the study 
of the Bible; and in the evening have an 
evangelistic meeting. That is about what 
we ought to have. Then I would have 
proper seats for the little ones. The idea of 
setting a little fellow on a high seat, with 
his legs dangling down, and listening to a 
dry sermon! No wonder he gets to hate the 
very name of the Sunday-school ! 

Would you have a 

Teachers’ Meeting? 
If so, how would you conduct it ?—Certainly 
have one; but there are different ways of 
conducting it. We have one in Chicago 
every week; and we have it on Saturday, at 
twelve o’clock—the worst day in the week— 
yet it is always full, about a thousand at- 
tend it. We have in America a uniform 
lesson. I hope you will soon have one here. 
But some one says, “ Will the same lesson 
do for the little ones as for the old?” Of 
course. Cut the meat finer for the young 
ones, that is all. Then all the religious pa- 
pers publish an article on the Sunday- 
school lesson, and even some of the dailies 
are doing the same. Then as to conducting 
the meeting. You should have a union one, 
to study the lessons. But, then, I have one 
in my own church, once in three months, 
where the superintendent and the teachers 
have a free conversation, and criticise one 
another. For a quarter of an hour they cri- 
ticise me; some think I have too much 
singing ; others I have too long prayers, and 
so on. Then I turn round and criticise 
them pretty sharply. 
Disturbing the Teachers. 

Would you havea teacher disturbed when 
he is at the lesson?—By no means. And, 
another thing, I don’t like to have any 
one disturb me in the inquiry-room. 
When the teacher has just got warm in 
his subject, and the scholars have just 
got interested, up comes the _ secre- 
tary. Then they settle to their work again ; 
up comes the librarian. Back to their work 
again ; up comes the superintendent. There 
won’t be much satisfaction in the lesson that 
night. I was in a Sunday-school lately, and 
noticed one lady teacher was disturbed seven 
times in thirty-five minutes. How would 
you ministers like to be disturbed seven 
times in the middle of your sermon b 
somebody wanting to speak to you? It 
would break the thread of your discourse. 
No teacher should be interrupted during 
the lesson. 

What can be done to awaken 


A Fresh Interest 
in our Sunday-schools?—One thing you 
could do is to set the children to work. 
Bring in a number of nice little plants and 
geraniums, and tell the children each to 
choose one, and take it to any sick person 
they know. Sometimes I have brought a 
few gold fish, and have done the same. I 
know the sick love to have flowers, and the 
children will be delighted to take them the 
present. I am very much interested in what 
is going on at Mildmay in giving flowers to 
the sick. It makes one almost wish he were 
sick to get these lovely flowers. 

What plan do you think best for conduct- 
ing Infant-school? Well, it is a pretty diffi- 
‘ak thing to do properly. I know I find it 
a great deal easier to preach to large meet- 
ings, and therefore I cannot pretend to an- 
swer that question. 

Do you think it is best for classes to have 
two teachers? By no means. 

How many scholars would you have in 
one class? That would entirely depend on 
how many good teachers I had. If I hada 
hundred scholars, and not a converted 
teacher near me, I would take them all my- 
self. Some teachers are like magnets, and 
can teach seventy-five better than others 
can teach five —The London Christian. 
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Sold by all music dealers. Sent, post-free, for 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & C0., 
Boston. “ii Br’dway, N.Y. 

















THE | THE SONG BOOK 


B F ST SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


GOspel Songs 
B00 Kt ae a 


of lorkers 
by music that will live. 
| Pure, Simple and Powerful. 


THE FIELD, GOSPEL SONGS” 


Contains the Son by Ira D 
Sankey in the Great revivals in 
England and Scotland. 


COSP HI, Chosen over all others for the State 
eetings of New York, lowa, Iili- 
nois, sin, and others. 

Price 35 cts.; $3.60 per Doz. 


Single sample copy sent on receipt 
cents. 


of 30 cents 
SON thy JOHN CHURCH & CO, 


CINCINNATI, 0. 








Gospel Singer 
P BY 
PHILIP PHILLIPS. 
The Singing Bok for Sabbath Schools. 
$30 per 100 copies. Sample copy, by mail, 36 cts. 
922 Chestnut St., 


Lee & Walker,’ Priadetpnia. 
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CLOSING EXERCISES Provident Life and Trust Company, PRICE & woop 


West Ghestuut Street Institute. 


On Friday evening, June 18th,a crowded and 
select audience attended the “Closing Exercises 
of the West Chestnut Street Institute,” which is 
located on Chestnut Street above Fortieth, West 
Philadelphia. A chorus, entitled a “Greeting 
Glee,” was sung by all of the Pupils, followed by 
an “Opening Prayer,” made by the Rey. Dr. J. 
W. Dulles. Instrumental and Vocal Music, Essays, 
Recitations, and a Colloquy (French Lesson), 
formed part of the Programme of the evening. 
The Primary-class performed their *‘ Gymnastics” 
in an exceedingly graceful and creditable 
manner. 

In “Part second” the “Christian Graces” were 
exemplified very truthfully by the eight young 
ladies who assumed the different characters, as 
follows : “ Faith,” “Virtue,” “ Knowledge,” “Tem- 
perance,”’ “ Patience,” “Godliness,” “ Brotherly 
Kindness,” and “Charity.” 

A class History was given by one of the senior 
pupils, which afforded much amusement to those 
of the audience who recognized the allusions 
made to the different members of the class by 
their historian, as well as by the young ladies 
themselves! An address complimentary to the 
pupils of this large and flourishing Institute for 
their successful efforts of the evening, and also 
expression of the great obligations felt by all 
those who were so fortunate as to have daughters 
under the instruction and kind care of the faith- 
fal and much-loved Principal, Mrs. J. A. Bogar- 
dus, was then made in Rev. Dr. Dulles’s usually 
happy manner. The exercises were then con- 
cluded by singing the beautiful chant, “ He lead- 
eth me,” and a benediction. 








THE BEAUTIFUL ART OF DECALCO- 
MANIA. 

Twenty Transfer Pictures, and one Beau- 
tiful Gem Chromo, with full instructions 
and Catalogue containing 2000 valuable ar- 
ticles, including Price List of Wax Flower 
Materials, Instructions without a Teacher, 
ete., sent for ten cents; 200 Transfer Pic- 
tures, fifty cents ; Mixed, large and small, 
various kinds, $i. 00. These beautiful pic- 
tures consist of Heads, Landscapes, Flowers, 
Autumn Leaves, Animals, Birds, Insects, 
Grotesque and Comic Fi igures, etc., and are 
easily transferred to any article, so as to 
imitate the most beautiful oil painting. Also 
five beautiful Gem Chromos for ten cents, 
thirty for fifty cents, or a full family port- 

-folio of assorted varieties for $1.00. Ad- 
dress, inclosing price, and a Three Cent 
Stamp, B. ALEXANDER & Co., 66 Fulton 
Street, N. Y. Agents wanted. The Trade 
supplied. Pu.ease state the name of the 
paper you saw this in. 





THE WELLS TEA COMPANY, who ad- 
vertise in our columns, are old Tea Dealers, 
and a thoroughly reliable Company. 


“Special Notices. 


E. F. KUNKEL’S 

















BITTFT™ WINE OF IRON. 

The e % and delight of the le. In 
fact, not kind has ever been o to the 
Americ ‘hich has so quickly found its ‘ef 
into the or and y. approval as E. F 
KUNKY t WINE OF IRON. It does all it 
proposes sives universal 
guarantee > cure the worst case of dyspepsia or in- 
digestion, <idney or liver disease, weak ness, nervous- 


pess, constipation y= #, of the -——— &. Get 
the genuine, Only sold in $1 bottles. 

Office, North Ninth St., Philadelphia. Ask for 
KUNKEL’s, and take no other. Sold by all druggists. 


259 Tape Worm ‘Removed Alive. 259 

Head and all compiete,in two hours. No fee till 

head passes. Seat, Pin and Stomach Worms removed 

by Dr. KUNKEL, ‘259 North Ninth st. Advice free. 

No fee until cured. Ask for KuNKEL’s WorM 

SYRUp. Price, §l,and guaranteed. Send for circular. 
24-4 














EW YORK via LONG BRANCH AND THE 

NEW JERSEY SOUTHERN RAILROAD, 

Fare between P og and New York only 
$2.25. Commencing Monday, June 28, 1875, 


Leave gs # foot of Market Street. 


(Upper Fe 
PD A ag New York, Long Branch, Tucker- 
ton and ‘ail Way Stations. 
8 30 a.m. ——— for New York, Long Branch 
and Ocean Gro 
1.00 p.m. For ‘toe York, Long Branch, Ocean 
Grove and Toms River. 
press, for Long Branch, Ocean Grove, Tuck- 
erton R.R., Whitings, Barnegat and Tuckerton. 
a New York, Pier 8, N.R. 9.45 a.m. 
1.00 and 3 
Ticket 


et offices—-No. 700 Chestnut Street, and 


Market Street 
Redueed rates for oe peck Excursion Trains to 
—_ ant to Sun ne day-schools and ee. 
ve Philadelphia 8 a.m. urnin; 
leave Long Branch 5,10 P.M. ‘: 
WM. 8. SNEDEN, CHAS P. McFADDIN, 
Gen’] Manager. Gen’l Titket Agent 





of PHhiladeiphia. 


ASSET - 


Similar to on “ Friends’ ‘Provident - England. Risks not 
Mortality. Prudent, 


~ - OVER $3,000,000. 
to Friends. Low rates of 


straightforward, and economical management. Strictly Mutual. 





























Business Men an as Agents. 7-10-13e4w 
Live misuRance courany, | Luge lu lag bo ev 
OF PHILADELPHIA. CHURCH. SABBATH-SCHOOL. 


Southeast Corner of Fourth and Walnut Streets. 


Established 1850. 
Assets, January 1, 1875, $4,793,444.538. 
TRUSTEES. 


George W. Hill, Philip B. Mingle, 


Alexander Whilldin, Hon. Alex. G. Cattell, 
George Nugent, Isaac Hazleburst, 
Hon. James Pollock, Jaraes L. Claghorn, 
W. J. Howard, Henry K. Bennett. 
Albert ©. Roberts, L. M. Whilldin, 


John Wanamaker. 
Bam” Charter Perpetual “Ga 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


17-4-l3e4w JOHN C. SIMS, Actuary. 








HE PENN MUTUAL KSIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF PHILA- 


4°49 » Aixoae oo $4,875,563.34 
The Penn is a UTUAL COMPANY. ‘All 
of its are returned to the mem- 
bers every 
lowest 


17-8-13e4w ‘No. 921 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 














THE PENNSYLVANIA 1875. 


Fire Insurance Company, 


Philadelphia. 
Ineorporated 1825. 
Capital, $400,000.00. Assets, $1.572,139.92. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 17-7-52 


| A. COPP & co. 
Successors to MRS. GEO. COPP 
General Furnishin 
—435 VINE 8T 


@uiame=’ JAMES McKNIGHT, 
2010 Fairmount Ay. | Furnishing Undertaker 


7-11-52 


WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON, 
Furnishing Undertakers, 
No. 1216 BRACE STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, 
5 


the night or day. 
AST CURED !—Forcircular and priceaddress 
8. C. UPHAM, PuILapsLPuia, Pa. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR *='<°rpscs 
8. C. Upham, Phila. 
15-18 


825. 

















ET.— 17-11-52 























- the oo 
any hour during 
W. JAMES ATT WOOD. 

17-10-52 














eee 


made; solid gold a 





fe ated equal to any 







Fb ony solid gold fl fill- 


81 New York Dent Avenue. 
a Taieibeow 








DR. TAYLOR’S 


"£25 cbrated Tooth Paste 


Cleans and beautifies the Teeth without indy 
to the enamel. WARRANTED 


General Deyat: *°°3amznine’ street 


a@z SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS.“@a [17-13-52 








AND SCOURING COMPANY. 


C ARPETS me a op Shaken and Relaid. 
eaned upon the Floor. 
Office, 506 West Twenty-first St. 
West of 10th Avenue, 


JOSEPH WELLWOOD, Prop’r. N. Y. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
THE READERS OF THE TIMES 
Should Patronize the Popular 


Dining and Ice Cream Rooms 
OF G. BYRON MORSE, 


912 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


War tess CARPET CLEANING 


[17-10-52 








17-6-52 





EAS. 





The choicest in the world. Importers’ 
est Company in America. Staple 
article. vig everybody. Trade continuaily 


nts pened everywhere. Best 








po in’t waste = om? for circular 

to Ros'T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.O. Box 1287. 
27-7 

@ day guaranteed our Welt 

Auger & Gritte. s & month 

paid to good Agents. anger book 

free. Jila Auger Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
22-6 








Fa 


nut URN FULDING-SEAT; [TURE PEW scan use 
auystyle ofend. It excels any thing yet offered to the public, in 
comfort, benuty convenience .cleantiness, heaithfulness,and econ- 
omy. ALb STYLES PEWS MADE TO OKDER The best revers- 
ible SABBATH-SCHOOL SETTEES ; also, Pulpits.Chairs. Sofas, 
Book-racks,»nd Bella, The EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
the unrivaled favorite, used by Schoots of Philadelphia, Jersey 
City, Detroit, Cincinnati, New Orleans, St. Louis, Memphin, Kan. 
sas rh ey eland, and in mest of the United States. BLACK. 

for Sabbath and Duy Sehools, Globes, — Charts, 
b~ all Apparatus used in schools. SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MFG. CO. 

Clacinnati, 124 Walnut St. | Philadelphia, 1008 Arch St. 

» Lowis, 704 Chestnut St. | Ouemh Creighton Block. 

New @rieans, 166 Julia St. 1t2 Whitehall Se 
Ind. 


ay 
Atl 
New York, fclenn 
(27-Geow 


205 Broud way. 








J. & R. LAMB-59.CARMINE ST.N.Y 
Pulpits: CHAIRS COMMUNION Tables 
Exclusively for CHURCH PURPOSES. 
Silk S. S. Banners in colors & gold, $5. 
Catalogues, 350 Illus., post-free, 15 cts, 
 17-16662 

























John Gibson—Plain, Decorative & Fresco Painting. 


de & &, H, GIBSON, Glass Stainers, Modern a 


Antique Church Glass, &c. 
1233 & 1% South Hleventh St., Phila, [17-13-62 














MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, 
Troy, New York, 


Manufacture a Superior 1 of BELLS. CHURCH 
and CHAPEL 
Catalogues sent free, ” 1-52 
















BUCKEYE BELL SOCraEs 
Established 


arrante 

lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 

102 and 104 East Second 8t.,Cincinnatd 

——— 
HALL TREADLE 


FOR SEWING MACHINES. 








important improvement 
It saves labor and preserves health. N. 
eases and deaths, side or back ko ante 


ped . With it on your machine, you can 
do double the work = can without it. 
stitches can be made with one pressnre of one 
It can be a ed to any Sewi 
proved by Mass. State Board of 
cial report, 1872,) Mass. Med. Socie 
Charitable Mechar ics Association. 

TREADLES GIVEN AWAY 
on all Sewing Machines sold by us. Machines of 
all kinds for sale, at lowest cash prices. Send for 
Circular. Agents wanted. 

HALL TREADLE Co., 


498 Washington St., cor. Bedford St., Boston. [24-4 














IT WILL BE TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 


If you wish any 


Sunday-School Library Books, Rewards 
or Requisites, 
to write for a Catalogue to 
PERKINPINE ¢ HIGGINS, 


17-7-26 830 Arch Street, Phi 


| 
ford, 


HEN YOU WANT BOOKS send to G. E. 
STEVENS & CO., Cincinnati, O. Ask prices. 
Any book sent on receipt of price. 24-18 






















Beautiful French Oil Chregnos,size 9x11, 
mounted ready for framing, « at post: 
paid for ONE DOLLAR. Grandest chance 
ever offered to Agents. For particulars 
p. Address, F. P.GLUCK, New Bed- 
17-18-52p 




















AGENTS WANTED to sell 


10 DOLLARS PER DAT THE RoE sows 


SHU 
Address Johnson, Clark & Co., m, Mi N 
City; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Dl. ; or ie. Louis, Mo. = 














no Pp for x Gawd q 
See ie 
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SPECIALTIES 


_—, = 


White Goods, Hamburg Edgiugs, 
Flouncings and Insertings. 
RUFFLINGS, PUFFINGS & TUCKINGS, 
Ladies & Gents’ Linen Handkerchiefs 
BELOW REGULAR PRICES. 
BARGAINS IN ™>"5.35Swadia™s'** 
7O® or” DRESS GOODS. 


Sheeting and Shirting Muslins at 
the very Lowest Prices. 


N. W. Cor. 8th & Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
17-10-12-E, mo. 14 








LADIES’ ‘SUITS. 


-AND— 


UNDERWEAR. 


MARTER & Co. 


No. 14 N. EIGHTH STREET, 
—AND— 
No. 20 S. EIGHTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


HAVE NOW OPEN 


PONGEE 
EO | LADIES’ SUITS 
POPLIN | 
MOHAIR | -- 
LINEN COSTUMES. 
ALSO 
ORSETS, IRTS 
cnEMesKe Se ans. LADIES’ 
ha aS DRESSES, | UNDERGAR.- 
RESSING SACQUES. MENTS. 
CHILDREN’S GOODS. 
PIQUE SUITS, 
BRAIDED SUITS, 
LINEN SUITS 


MERINO CLOAKS, 
PIQUE CLOAKS, 
WALKING CLOAKS. 


ALSO 
LINEN DUSTERS, 
TRA 


Vv N 
CASHMERE SACQUES, 
LADIES’ WRAPPERS. 17-13 


| La: aa 


Pupils fitted for College or for Business. 
17-6-52 1008 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 


.|VOICE CULTURE 


Treatment of Stammering and all other Defects 
of Speech at 
1224 Chestnut St. by M. F. EATON, 


Professor in National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, 1418 Chetnut Streets, Phila. 17-10-6521. 


* LONG DRESSES, 





























UNSURPASSED (for Excellence). 


Map of Palestine (Osborn & Coleman’s), 6x 9, $15. 
Map of Jerusalem ” 5x8, 12 


Aids Alda to Suud ated Lamope ae 1875. 


ALL 8 least want to the 
sane oe rate Bchoois, rom terms, 
Send Catalogues and all orders to 


GARRIGUES BROTHERS, ieee *e 











AGENTS WANTED FOk 


PATHWAYS OF 
THE HOLY LAND 


g & Full Description of Palestine, its History. 
po dt ty Inhabitants and Customs, according 
to the Great Discoveries recently made by the 
Palestine Exploring Expeditions. It sells at sight 
Send for our extra terms to Agents, and see wh 
it sells faster than any may 4 book. NATIONA 
PUBLISHING CO., Phila., 26-4 





MORNING HOURS IN PATMOS. 


A valuable devotional work by Rev. A. C. 
THOMPSON, of Boston. $1.25. 


FLOY LINDSLEY AND HER FRIENDS. 


By a ~ Popular author of “Summer in the Forest,” 
a grand book for young people. $1.25. 
Pe ~— TRACT SOCIETY, New York. 
Philadelphia : 1408 Chestnut Street, H. N. THssE.. 
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Advertising Department, 


ATLANTIC CITY ILLUSTRATED. 


Atlantic City 


is on the coast of New Jersey, sixty miles from 
Philadelphia aud is reached in leas than two 
hours by the Camden and Atlantic Railroad. 
Woodruff’s Parlor Cars are attached to the 
Fast Through Trains. 

Its Attractions. 

The salubrity of the climate in the first place 
gives ita claim upon the attention of all health 
seekers. There is a peculiar and remarkable dry- 
ness in the air, The physicians of Philadelphia 
highly commend it to a very numerous class of 
invalids, Many thousands of worn-down sys- 
tems, exhausted by the labors of the year, have 
found here re-invogration and health by even 
a brief sojourn. 

For pleasure seekers it offers a great variety 
of attractions, Its facilities for fishing, sailing, 
gunning; its unsurpassed beach for bathing; 
its good hotels, with their bills of fare of metro- 
politan fullness and variety, and the special 
luxury of fish fresh from the sea, and oysters 
just dredged from their mossy beds; the delight- 
ful promenades; the drive on the beach, or 
through the broad and handsome avenues—all 
combine to attract and to keep many thousands 
of health and pleasure seekers from all parts of 
the country. When it is stated that there are 
over one hundred and fifty hotels and boarding 
houses, and upwards of eight hundred cottages, 
it will be seen that the pockets and tastes of all 
visitors may readily be accommodated. 

Topography. 

The city is built on an island some ten miles in 
length, separated from the mainland by a strait 
called the Thoroughfare. About one-third the 
area of the island is now occupied by streets, 
which are level-graded, and laid out with good 








judgment and taste. Pacific, Atlantic, and Arctic 
Avenues run parallel with the ocean front, five 
hundred and fifty feet apart. These are crossed 
at right angles by many otheravenues bearing the 
names of the States of the Union. 

Atlantic Avenue, one hundred feet wide, is the 
great business street. Here are many of the large 
hotels, the markets, stores, churches, and public 
buildings, beside numberless cottages and board- 
ing-houses, It is also a grand drive and prome- 
nade, and.is the constant scene of the picturesque 
animation of watering-place life. 

The main avenues, laid with admirable road- 
beds and maintained in the best manner, afford 
many miles of most charming drives. But better 
than any of the ways that the art of man can de- 
vise, the smooth, hard beach offers a course of 









almost uninhabited island, consisting'of a chain of 
sand-hills piled 6n a level meadow, extending 
from threeto five miles from the main-land. 
How little the few residents here in 1852 dreamed 
that this lonely region, so inaccessible, so remote 
from the line of the march of empire, so seem- 
ingly secure from the intrusion of population and 
beyond reach of man’s transforming energy, 
would become in so brief a period the site of a 
beautiful city, with broad avenues lined with 
tasteful cottages. and elegant villas; thronged 
with splendid equipages and a moving multitude 
representing the culture, intelligence, and wealth 
of our community; the permanent home of 
a large and growing population, and the fa- 
vorite pleasure-resort of many thousands ! 


Excursion Tickets 


are sold at greatly reduced rates, at Balti 
more, Wilmington, and other points on the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad; Richmond, Va., Washington City, 
and other points on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, and the Baltimore and Potomac 
Railroad; at Lancaster, Harrisburg, Pitts- 
burg, and other points ou the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Williamspo t, and points on the 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad; Reading, 
Pottsville, Pheenixville, and other points on 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad; 
Bethlehem, Doylestown, and other points 





PACIFIC AVENUE. 


on the North Pennsylvania Railroad; Easton, 

Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre, and other points 

on the Lehigh Valley Railroad; West Chester, 

on the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad ; 

New York City, and other points on the New 

Jersey Divisions of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The Light-House. 

At the upper end of the island on which At- 
lantic City is built stands the Absecon Light, so 
called from its commanding the entrance to Ab- 
secon Inlet, the upper or northeastern boundary 
of the city. It is, in truth, a stately tower, 170 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is turnished with 














YAGHTING AND FISHING ON TH 


4 


ten miles, which daily attracts every available 
vehicle in the city. 
Ocean Promenade, 

The Ocean Promenade, or more familiarly the 
Board-walk, extends along the enitre city front, fol- 
lowing the beach just beyond high-water mark. 
This walk is about ten feet wide, firm as a floor, al- 
ways clean, free from dust and open to the sea. On 
a moonlit evening, when the beach is filled with 
equipages, and the promenade vocal from end to 
end with the murmur of happy laughter and 
pleasant communion, then, indeed, Atlantic City, 
presents a picture of delightful existence, fairer 
than any vision of a midsummer night’s dream. 


Amusements, 
In addition to the customary weekly hops or 





a light of the greatest power, which on a clear 
night may be seen many miles from the land. 
The panoramic view fiom its summit cannot be 
surpassed. Below, stretching to the southwest, 
the beautiful city, with its grand hotels and its 
hundreds of ornate cottage’ embowered in choice 
shrubbery, with the long lines of shade-trees 
skirting the sidewalks, and intersected by the 
numerous well-paved avenues; while in the 
broad expanse is seen the ocean with its fleet of 
white-winged barques on the one hand, and on 
the other the seven-mile stretch of meadows, 
flanked by the pretty little village of Absecon, 








balls at the principal hotels, the city is visited 
during the season by some of the best talent in 
music, and concerts and other entertainments 
are frequently given. These, in connection with 
the varied and ever-recurring pleasures natural 
to this rasort, present a constant round of enjoy- 
ment. 


Churches. 


Seven places of public worship are here already 
established: one Episcopalian, two Methodist, 
two Presbyterian, one Roman Catholic, and one 
Friends’ Meeting-house ; and the Baptists are also 
about to build a church. The population being 
composed of the best elements of society, there is 
usually a full attendance at all the churches, 








and the Sabbath is observed with due reverence. 


The Inlet. 

This favorite point at all times presents 
a gay and lively scene; a large fleet of 
beautiful yachts of all sizes float their 
many-hued colors, awaiting the lovers of 
the sport of sailing and fishing, who flock 
in crowds to enjoy these exhilarating and 
exciting amusements. The prices are po- 
pular and within the reach of all. The 
fishing is good. The species that most 
abound are the sheeps-head, blue-fish, 
flounder, king-fish, sea-bass, black-fish, 
snapping-mackerel, weak-fish, and the 
drum-fish. Absecon Inlet is famous for 
its crabs, clams and oysters, and crabbing 
is a favorite amusement for ladies. 

Wonderful Growth. 


Twenty years ago Atlantic City was an 





the Inlet, and the ten-mile line of water which 
forms the rear boundary of the City. 
Sanday-schools and Societies 

fill up every day of the season with excursions, 
taxing the great and increasing facilities of the 
Road to convey them. The Road is under the 
most careful, thorough, and successful manage- 
ment, Atlantic City and the towns and vil- 
lages on the line of the Road, connecting it with 
Philadelphia, are growing every year in size 
and in favor with citizens who are seeking 
suburban homes, and investment of capital 
either for farming or manufacturing enterprise. 





